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DEVRY SOUND PROJECTORS ARE PLAYING A ‘LEADING ROLE 





leach wilh 


{2 YEAR OLD STUDENT CAN OP- 
ate THE DEVRY “INTERPRETER” 
SOUND FILM PROJECTOR——WITH EASE. 


Threading is so simple— 
controls are so handy, it's 
as easy to operate as a 
radio. Built of quality 
materials for long lasting 
dependable trouble-free 


service. 


Projects Both 16mm. 
Sound and Silent Films 









IN OUR FULL SPEED TO VICTORY PROGRAM 





THE TEACHING MEDIUM 
‘OF THE HOUR 


Your Government, through ihe medium of sound 
motion pictures, is speeding the training of n.illions 
of service men and industrial workers in the nation's 
drive to victory. Sound films are today demon- 
strating their inestimable valu2> as a teaching 
medium. Retention by the mind is more lasting, 
quicker in absorption and valuable time is saved 
because subjects are made clearer and simpler. 
Accelerate the learning processes in your school 
system with sound films—the teaching medium 
of the hour. 
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AIR CORPS. 








NIGHT and DAY 
For VICTORY 


On night and day shifts, 
DeVry craftsmen maintain 
increasing efforts to as 
sure production of both 
lémm. and 35mm. sound 
film projectors so vital to 
the success of our victory 
program 


HUNDREDS OF DEVRY 35MM. SOUND 
THEATRE PROJECTORS ARE BEING SuUP- 
PLIED TO THE U. S. NAVY AND ARMY 











NEW DEFENSE TRAINING FILMS 


AVAILABLE ON RENTAL OR PURCHASE 
FROM THE DEVRY FILM LIBRARY 


Under the guidance of the U. S. Office of 
Education, more than fifty |6mm. sound film 
subjects on MACHINE SHOP WORK and 
INDUSTRIAL TRAINING have been prepared. 
lf your school is offering defense training 
courses, these films should be a must on your list. 


SEND FOR CATALOG—NOW! 
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FILMS on ELECTRICITY 
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Principles of Magnetism 
Principles of Electromagnetisn 
Principles of Current 
Electricity 

Principles of Electrostatics 
Principles of Electr.cal 
Measurement 

Principles of Current 
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CORPORATION 


DeVry Films & Laboratories 
L111 Armitage 


Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Hollywood 
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NEW! 


Ready for 
Immediate Delivery! 


ERE’S a brand-new B&H audio- 

teaching tool that packs a hid- 
den punch. First, you'll find it so 
valuable, so usable in a dozen ways 
and places right now, that you won't 
be thinking of the latent economy angle. Then, 
when finally you get your Filmosound, you can buy 
the projector only, without amplifier and speaker, 
at a great saving .. . and simply use your B&H 
Sound System with it! The amplifier will slip neatly 
into the Filmosound to come—and the speaker, too, 
has been designed and built for that very purpose. 


Right now, with a microphone, you can use the 
B&H Sound System for public address purposes. 
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Front view of the new B&H Portable Sound System which 
weighs only 32 pounds. The 12-watt amplifier (at left) is 
easily removable and is carried in the speaker case 


Use it, too, with any B&H Transcription Player 
(phonograph turntable), and with the B&H Disc 
Recorder for cutting (and playing back) your own 
phonograph records. 

Send the coupon for complete details about this 
highly perfected amplifier-speaker unit. 


Enhance School Film Values 


with MOVIQUIZ 


® Moviquiz brings to school motion pictures the popular 
appeal of the quiz program. It sharpens observation; en- 


@ The vast resources of Filmosound Library are opened to you —— all to participate in discussions. And Moviquiz 
films may be correlated with your curriculum. 


by these three catalogs—one each on educational, recreational, i 
and religious films. The educational film catalog alone re- Moviquiz Sheets may be had with many Filmosound 
views and prices more than 1000 select teaching films, which Library educational films. Questions on these sheets are 
are arranged so that it’s easy to find just the films you need. answered by the film subject matter. Pre-examination by 
Catalogs are free to 16mm. sound film projector users, 25¢ means of these questions promotes closer study of the 


each to others. Send coupon for those you want. film. After the film has been shown, pupils may revise 
their answers to record the added knowledge or the 


corrected concepts gained from the film. 


Get These Rich 
Source Books 
of Films for 
Schools 








FILMOSOUND 
UTILITY 


Has every feature 
required for finest 
reproduction of 
16mm. sound and 
silent motion pic- i 
tures in classroom 1 
and auditorium. : 
School-proved i 
stamina and sim- ! 
plicity of operation 
and maintenance. 1 
| 
i 
! 
I 
| 
! 
UJ 


















Get the full story of Moviquiz, and you'll want to try it. 
Send the coupon for the interesting details, including 
lists of Moviquiz films. 


SEND COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 





BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send full details on: [1] B&H Portable Sound System; 
C1] Moviquiz plan and films. Also send catalogs on: [] educa- 
tional; (] recreational; [J religious films. 
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isualization for Victory’ 


ADIO and Visual Education got 


o together ever\ 
where in the world last night when millior 
listened to our President interpret the worl 

struggle and /ooked at maps to visualize the facts 

Visual education as we use the term received 
first great impetus during World War I from the usé 
of motion picture films and other visual aids for trai 
ing our armed forces and informing our civilians. Allie 

Democracy won World \War I militarily, but lost the 

peace intellectually and spiritually. Realizing that 1 

tion pictures and other modern communication device 

grip attention, inform, inspire, develop attitudes, habit 
and character, we now know that had we staved or 
the job and taught the masses of conquered peoples 
through motion pictures the path to Democracy an 
Peace, World War II might not have been necessat 
There is enough knowledge embalmed in books t 


make the world healthy, happy, prosperous and peace 
ful. Our American educational system since 1918 ha 
failed to give our people a clear idea of world histor 
and leaves our country today intellectually and spit 
ually unprepared for the present world conflict. Charles 
P. Taft says, “Have you stopped to think what 
reflection it is on the work we have done for our pupil 
that the Army should find it necessary to set uy 
+] 


fairly complete history school to tell nese fine vou 


men between 21 and 28 what the war is all about 

Too often instead of building foundations for peac 
schools all over the world have sowed seeds of mis 
understanding and distrust. Dr. John K. Norton 
Columbia University says, “Education generally 
the past has been prostituted to lay the foundation 
for misunderstanding between nations. For instances 
French school books invariably repre sented France as 
right in all international disputes, and German school 
children have been taught that everything German 
right.” U. S. Commissioner of Education John W 
Studebaker stresses four major points in our school 
emergency program 

1. Promoting health and physical efficiency 

2. Training workers for war industries and services 
3. Teaching the issue, aims, and progress of the 

war and the peace. 

4. Sustaining the morale of children and adults 

Educational films utilizing sight, sound, motion 
enriched with color and dramatic effects, gripping the 
human emotions and stimulating discussions resulting 


the tools Ve 


in changed attitude and character, a1 
must use to build a better world. 
Commissioner Studebaker says, “Unless we do make 
radio and motion pictures and other modern means 
of communication and visualization serve the majo1 
need of understanding our common life and our cor 
plex problems, I doubt very much if education, depend 
ing largely upon such traditional tools as pictures and 





*Address delivered at San Francisco, February 24, before 
the annual meeting of the Department of Visual Instruction 
the National Education Association. 


Sturdy argument for a nation-wide expansion of 
visual teaching in the present national emergency. 


C. R. REAGAN. President 
National Association of Visual Education Dealers 


blackboards, can compete with these newer instruments. 
\nd if education cannot successfully compete for the 
time and attention of adults and young people alike, the 
very basis of democracy will be demolished.” 

The motion picture offers a means of communica- 
tion international in language and scope. It educates 
not merely individuals, but nations and races, and 
eradicates hatred and ill will on a world-wide scale. 
Science has made the world a neighborhood. Motion 
pictures must be used to make the world a_brother- 
hood, lest we al! perish. Never in all history has there 
h an opportunity and challenge. Our people 
must be aroused, informed and set on fire. Every man, 
woman and child in the United States must learn why 
we fight, how to win victory, and establish and extend 


been suc 


the blessings of democracy all over the world. 

Unless this is done, we could lose this war and 
become German slaves and Japanese coolies. Morale 
and might will win this war. “Fly high and strike 
hard” must be our slogan educationally as well as 
militarily. We must get out of the rut, throw away 
our brass hats, and become alert, aggressive, militant 
in education. Especially must friends of visual educa- 
tion arouse themselves. 

What's wrong with us? Here at this San Francisco 
meeting of 10,000 educators attending the American 
\ssociation of School Administrators, in our Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction program, only about 100 
educators are present! We few sanctified visualites 
continue meeting and preaching the same gospel to 
our small flock of converts, while the great majority 
of educational sinners, visually speaking, are on the 
outside! We must become aware of the necessity for 
the recognition and utilization of audio-visual aids in 
every aspect of education. They are short-cuts to 
goals in education, resulting in proper habits, leading 
to the right action. 

Instead of becoming more specialized, which has 
resulted in pigeonholing our visual education activities 
off by themselves, we must become more curriculum 
minded and work more closely with other departments 
and subject matter specialists. Since teachers in other 
fields have not joined us, we must join them. We must 
enter into the discussions and activities of teachers in 
all subject matter groups. 

To achieve these goals the Visual Instruction Sec- 
tion, Texas State Teachers Association at its annual 
meeting, Houston, Texas, November 21, 1941, passed 
the following resolutions : 

“Recognizing that audio-visual aids are aids to instructions 
for all grades and all subjects and therefore enrich and 
vitalize instruction if properly used in all grades, from 
kindergarten through university, and, 

“Whereas, in the present emergency in which our very 
existence and way of life are seriously threatened it is im- 
perative that we step up the effectiveness of education to 
the fullest possible extent, and 
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“Whereas, to achieve this end it is essential that a dis- 
cussion of audio-visual aids to instruction be included as a 
part of the regular program of most sections of the Texas 
State Teachers Association, 

“BE IT RESOLVED: That this Section request the 
officers of the Texas State Teachers Association to arrange 
for an outstanding national speaker for our next annual 
meeting one year hence to discuss on the regular general 
program audio-visual education, and that each section of 
the Association be interviewed by the officers of the Visual 
Instruction Section regarding the inclusion of a discussion 
of audio-visual education as a regular part of each sectional 
program one year hence.” 

You educators who have carried high the torch of 
visual education have had too little help from manu- 
facturers and distributors of visual education machines 
and materials. We who produce and distribute and 
service these dynamic devices have shown too little 
vision and have thought too much in terms of sales 
and profits. We have been all too often persistent 
peddlers of projectors and pictures for profit instead of 
conscientious consultants concerned with improving 
human living and bringing permanent peace to the 
world. Manufacturers (producers), dealers (distri- 
butors) and educators (consumers) all have one com- 
mon goal—to see that visual education is utilized to 
help transform children and adults into useful citizens. 

We who are visual education dealers three years 
ago banded together to form the National Association 
of Visual Education Dealers to professionalize our 
business, and develop it into a responsible and efficient 
sales and service group rendering an intelligent national 
service. The preamble to our Constitution states clearly 
our objectives : 

To promote practical, ethical and progressive 

methods of doing business among its members ; 

To assist schools, colleges, churches and other or- 
ganizations in obtaining maximum results in the 
use of audio-visual aids; 

To furnish visual education data and reports to 
enable its members to render a more effective 
service ; 

To develop and promote better cooperative relations 
among producers, distributors and consumers, and 
all others serving the visual education field, and 

To approve, encourage, and promote sound fair 
trade practices, and to eliminate unfair trade 
practices. 

Committees are being organized from among the 
three groups—educators, producers, and dealers—to 
study our common problems and develop plans for 
solving them. These committees will deal with such 
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questions as cooperation with architects, cooperation 
with libraries, development of visual education courses 
and conterences, cooperation with educators, and legis- 
lation and governmental cooperation. 

Following through in our pledge to join hands with 
visual educators and visual manufacturers, our Asso- 
ciation has offered its fullest cooperation to our nation 
in the war emergency. When President Roosevelt by 
Executive Order on December 18, 1941, designated 
the Director of the Office of Government Reports to 
act as Coordinator of Government Films for the dura- 
tion of the war, and authorized production and distri- 
bution of motion pictures “deemed necessary to inform 
and instruct the public during the wartime crisis”, we 
sent a committee to Washington to cooperate. A Com- 
mittee of Seventeen, representing educators, manu- 
facturers and distributors of educational films, and 
visual education dealers, working together unselfishly 
as a unit with the knowledge, consent and cooperation 
of the Federal Government, developed a plan to mobil 
ize the nation’s more than 25,000 16mm motion picture 
projectors in the war effort. 

Arch Mercey, Deputy Coordinator of Government 
Films, in speaking to this committee said, “The job 
of the American people at this time is to get the maxi- 
mum use from this particular field. I think the 16mm 
field should be mobilized as a resource in the national 
effort, just the same as any other resource is mobilized. 
It would seem desirable that the 16mm people, regard 
less of what element they represent should individually 
and collectively exert every possible effort to see that 
no 16mm machine is idle. I think an idle 16mm ma- 
chine might be likened to an idle machine tool, because 
it is a machine tool of information and morale and 
instruction.” 

The committee recommended the registration of all 
existing 16mm projectors in the United States and 
their mobilization for use, day and night, with school 
and community groups. An abstract of the full report 
and recommendations of the Committee of Seventeen 
is appended below. Already the Federal government is 
planning production and distribution of films by the 
hundreds for the home front and the battle front, for 
America and for all the world, so that we “shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make us free’. Billions 
are being spent for guns, tanks and planes. 
our Government will invest the few thousands needed 


Surely 


to dramatize for us all in films the facts and figures 
and feelings to make sure the final victory and universal 
establishment of the four essential human freedoms. 





Abstract of Recommendations of the Committee of Seventeen (as submitted on January 27, 1942, to 
Mr. Lowell Mellett, Coordinator of Government Films, Office of Government Reports, Washington, D. C.) 


HE proposals submitted are made solely with the view 

of assisting you as the Coordinator of Government Films 

in a task that carries with it enormous responsibility, 
both in America’s war effort and for the entire future of 
visual education. 

In hundreds of thousands of gathering places, the social 
and cultural life of the American people is now focused—in 
schools (public, parochial and private, from kindergarten 
through college)—and in churches, clubs, lodges, cooperatives, 
trade unions, service and trade associations, as well as in the 
latest forms of defense agencies as now organized. All such 
groups, called together for a common serious purpose, can 
most effectively be informed, inspired and trained by the widest 


possible use of the non-theatrical motion picture. By this 
medium the same essential message or lesson can be given 
in the same uniformly effective way, regardless of the size 
of the audience or the prominence of the auspices. 

In this great task the principal needs are: (1) A plan of 
organization that will motilize the widest possible support for 
the showing of Government films; (2) adequate films and 
prints of each; (3) Physical distribution facilities for booking 
shipping, inspecting, repairing, and keeping reports on films 
shown; (4) Projection equipment and personnel 


I PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


\. Appoint Regional or State Coordinators of 16mm Gov- 
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ernment films who can command ready access to all necessa Where necessary to operate in areas where electricity is not 
resources, and the cooperation of leaders in educational motio1 available, mobile units including portable generating outfits, 
picture and defense activities in said Region or Stat mounted in automobiles, can be operated by skilled itinerant 
B. Appoint Advisory Committees to cooperate with t projectionists. Such units have worked very successfully in 
Regional or State Coordinator in mobilizing necessary re Great Britain, in the Union of South Africa, and elsewhere. 
source and support throughout the Region or State. We suggest the issuance of a periodic information bulletin 
C. It should be the responsibility of Coordinaors and A on matters of common interest for the benefit of all con- 
visory Committees to see that local urban and rural organiz cerned, and a Standing Advisory Committee from the 16mm 
tions be formed to obtain maximum showings of Government industry be ready for consultation with your office at any 
films in every school and to adult audiences time we can serve 
In urban communities Local Committees should be set Respectfully submitted, 
promote this program within its communit They ma C. R. Reagan, Chairman 
composed of City officials, School official yrominent Standing Advisory Committee 
leaders, local visual education specialists and a publicity rep From the 16mm Industry 
ative of at on ass 
gyal iaeka Comes Cacti should be set up t _Kecommended and adopted unanimously by this Committee : 
promote and organize. the showing of Government films, botl V. Arnspiger, Epri hy lassroom Films, Inc. ; Paul Brand, 
in schools and other meeting places for adults throughout tl National Associaton. “ Visual Education Dealers; O. H. 
county. The personnel of County Committees would be simila: Coellin, ( hairman, Visual Equipment Manufacturers Associa- 
in character to that for th urban communities tion; James W. Dodd, Films, Inc. ; Russell M. Grumman, 
It is recommended that both urban and rural committees President, National University Extension Association; Eric 
decicante a Adeidetredive Gassians & sehr ok ta Son H Haight, President, Films, Inc. ; W. K. Hedwig, President, 
mittee experienced in the distribution and use of educational \llted Non theatrical Film Association, Inc.; Orton Hicks, 
motion pictures, who would have charge of distribution Walter O Gutlohn, Ine. ; H. O. Jones, Eastern Manager, Vic- 
ae Seba tt tor Animatograph Corporation; Wm. F. Kruse, Bell & Howell 


Company; W. H. Larkin, Modern Talking Pictures Service 


If ADEQUATE FILMS Inc.; L. C. Larson, Representing Educational Rental Libraries, 


As to production, those of us who are producers pledge 3 Indiana University; C. R. Reagan, President, National Asso- 
our facilities to supplement those alrea ivailable to t ciation of Visual Education Dealers; J. M. Stackhouse, Chair- 
Government. We are confident that between government and man, Washington, D. C., Committee National Association of 
commercial production facilities, ample films can be speedil Visual Education Dealers; Harry J. Spiess, Castle Films; 
produced that will meet our urgent needs and be worthy Earl A. Trager, Vice President, Bell & Howell Company ; 
their function. Such films include various types of gen George Zehrung, Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau. 
and _ specific instructional pictures but also informative fil: ie a eS a 

increase . nderstanding of th population as to ul . . s s s 
to increase the understanding of the population as Film Library Directors Meeting in Zone IV 
domestic and foreign policies. Some would be aimed at ut ; ; : ‘ P . 
versal circulation, others at specific objectives and r There will be a meeting ol directors of educational 
groups. film libraries on Friday evening, March 27, in con- 

III PHYSICAL DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES junction with the sessions of the Midwest Forum at the 

as ace vied Qlaietiiiies scmlile a. ay ee Congress Hotel, Chicago. The meeting will be at 8 p. m., 

s to physical distribution facil & 2 Fox tion has ree ; ; ‘ . ‘ e' 
unanimously adopted “that Government films be deposit or immediately following the dinner for Department of 
directly with existing l6mm film librarie ind which vw Visual Instruction members to be held at 6:30 p.- m. 
distribute films for a stated handling charge per reel bookit Friday, at the Congress Hotel. 

T lid he consigned free of cost to the librarie : , ; 4 ‘ ‘ 

These films should > igned tree of co dice Mr. Larson of Indiana University will present a re- 
and be available to the borrower without charge of any ki , : ii Sasi 

In the selection of these depositories high standards of set port of the progress made in offering the facilities of 
should be insisted upon. The qualifications of certain libraric educational libraries for the distribution of government 
for broad service make any solely territorial limitation I films designed for civilian protection, building morale, 
. a - andesirahle Thic oo ersitv or colleg¢ P : a), 88. - Pe ae oe ey 

film circulation undesira Thus, a wu é and defense training. Of particular concern to the 
1 . ight be located ne: to ; ommercial rental i ° ° ° ° en 

film center might be spt haan niece a group is the free distribution of films recently released 
and possibly also to another organization serving religio é ae . : . aie 

labor, foreign language and other similar groups. The sat by the office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
films should be available to users on equal terms from « fairs and the Office for Emergency Management. 


of these types of non-theatrical distributor 


Spring Meeting of Zone III of D.V.I. 


IV. PROJECTION EQUIPMENT AND PERSONNI Zone III of the Department of Visual Instruction of 


\s to projection equipment (both sound and silent), a the National Education Association will hold its spring 
ee eee I als It that machines and men os meeting in Gary on April 23, 24, and 25 in cooperation 
8 atecgsie yrs eg be iy sf <a fat with the Gary Public Scho ls and the Indiana Univer- 
hevond the orgafizations which now have projectors of theis sity Calumet Extension Center. The program will be 
own. Facilitate the purchase of projectors by assuring priorit organized around five demonstration centers in the Gary 
on materials needed by manufacturers for the filling of su Public Schools, which have been set up to give Gary 
orders. For groups not pene: te ae an ee ee teachers, administrators and the Board of Education, 
s seroma “apr Pig dep tarsceger By oF Ni . ae ace 1 guidance in planning a more effective, city-wide, audio- 
given maximum us¢ The registration and enlistment visual program. 
every existing projector is essential to the Nation's war eft Teachers and administrators attending the Zonal 

nage lat encagee gr “amen igang Aer Aigo i —— meeting will be given an opportunity to observe the 
wis a oe puestakye es it aA pen aaa actual classroom use of school trips, museum materials, 
mobile units, and similar facilities be employed.” Especially it still pictures, and radio transcriptions. Specialists in the 
sparsely settled communities or in large scale intensive at use of each of these aids will be present to interpret and 
concentrated campaigns under time pressure in urban or other appraise the program and to make recommendations 
— csoaiy rat re renee Sah la rag eo for the development of similar programs in both large 

* largest number of excelle showings in the shorte 


1 . ° > S 
possible time and small school systems. 
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Picture of New 

England farm 

home, used in Re- 
gional Study. 


(Courtesy of U.S. 
Farm Security Ad 
ministration ) 


Radios Ottspring- The School Recording 


S a new means of communication, radio imme- 

diately challenged speakers, writers, musicians, 

entertainers, and educators to develop new 
skills ; to improve traditional techniques of expression ; 
to clarify and vivify their ideas. Today the high-class 
radio program has powerful appeal to all that is best 
in the minds of vast audiences. 

Early in the history of radio, leaders in rural edu- 
cation regarded the new art as a hopeful way of en- 
riching the often meager program of the isolated rural 
school, particularly of the one-teacher school. Excel- 
lent children’s programs, such as those of the Ameri- 
can School of the Air, were received with joy, but 
difficulties were soon perceived in their use. They 
could be heard only at stated times. Instead of adapt- 
ing the radio program to the needs of the school, as 
learning aids must of necessity be adapted if optimum 
results are to be secured, teachers found that they had 
to make their school programs fit the radio program, 
often regardless of the needs or interests of the children. 
This difficulty in adaptation was especially hard on the 
one-room school, which has greatest need for a flexible 
program. The various requirements of a mixed group 
of children from six to sixteen years cannot be com- 
pletely served with a pre-planned program. Further- 
more teachers could use each radio program only once, 
although many pupils might need to hear it more than 
once in order to grasp the full meaning. Pupils who 
were absent when a particular program was given had 
no way of making up what they lost. The teacher 
could not hear the programs before the children did 
and so make the varied preparation so necessary for 
teaching a mixed group. Not all of these problems 
can be solved by radio, even by local programs. 

Then came improvement of phonograph records ; 


An experimental study shows how records, 
supplemented by visual aids, can be utilized 
to meet the especial needs of the rural school. 


EFFIE BATHURST 
New York State Education Department, Albany 


and following that the efforts of the Committee on 
Scientific Aids to Learning of the National Research 
Council to develop phonograph records as a curric- 
ulum aid. Here was help for the rural school. There 
was no reason why the highly developed radio arts 
could not be made available through phonograph 
records. Of course, compared with the phonograph 
record, radio would continue to have the advantage 
of being recent. Current events, for example, could 
not be given on phonograph records. Radio programs 
also have the advantage of being used by more schools 
and more pupils at one time. 

Nevertheless, here and there, teachers were begin 
ning to say that phonograph records might be better 
in some respects than radio. They could be on hand 
for repeated use; for individual playings; for the 
teacher’s preparation. The phonograph record ap- 
peared to be just as personal as the radio in that a 
speaker seemed just as near and just as real on the 
phonograph record as over the radio. The well-made 
No ap 


preciable loss of interest in a well-constructed program 


phonograph record sounds as well as radio. 


occurred when the record was interrupted for turning 
to the other side. In fact, it was suspected that effec- 
tive use might sometimes be made of the break, es- 
pecially if the record were suitably planned for this. 
Furthermore, the phonograph record can be used 
flexibly in connection with pictures and other visual 
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Above, The White Trillium; right, 
Beaver Dam—supplementary aids to 
study of Environment. 


(Courtesy of N. Y. State Education Dept 


aids collected by teacher or pupils to supplement the 


record. When they are available for repeated play 
ings and study, phonograph records are useful in help 
ing children develop skills of listening, which in lates 
years will enable them to make discriminating use of 
radio. 

However, rather than compare the advantages of the 
phonograph record over radio, or vice versa, It 1S 
better to give schools the use of both of them. Ther« 
is no reason why a school should not have last year’s 
radio program which was made with a great amount of 
effort and expense with the best of talent, on a phono 
graph record for use today, especially if the values 
claimed for the contents are real. At the same time 
today’s radio program can bring current informatior 
and entertainment to the school that provides time fot 
them. 

Early opinions of teachers regarding phonograpl 
records were later substantiated by experiments. On 
which was developed in rural schools is pertinent for 
consideration in this article. It was one of the researcl 
studies of the New York State Education Department 
1939-41, and included the development and use of a 
set of phonograph records which were constructed 
with the same techniques as are applied to radio pro 
grams. 

The records were made to fit the rural schools of 
New York State. The writer, who was in immediat« 
charge of the experiment, visited New York Stat 
rural schools, learned the common experiences of th 
children, observed the work of classrooms, and asked 
teachers and pupils what types of records they would 
like to have. .\ questionnaire was sent to district 
superintendents inviting them to tell what kind of 
records they thought the rural schools needed. New 
York State rural teachers studying in summer, school 
were asked what they thought were the needs of rural 
school pupils that might be met by phonograph records 
Study of the literature of rural education suggested 
the characteristic personality lacks of rural childret 





and the most desirable curriculum organization for 
the rural school to which the records would need to 


be adapted. 

With the information gained from these studies, 
thirty-eight records were made and classified in three 
groups: Environment, English, and Regional Studies. 
The programs included drama, recorded bird songs, 
master-teacher talks, and story telling. The records 
were all made for the use of children, not for the 
education of teachers. The following brief description 
of each group of records shows what separate contri- 
bution each made to the school program. 

The Environment group consists of three series: 

(1) “We Build a Nature Trail” (2) “Making Better 
Use of Nature” (3) “Do You Know the Birds?” The 
first series is a serial, dramatized. It is based on a 
real school nature trail. The woods in the story were 
borrowed from a neighbor, an old woodsman who 
first had unjustly accused the children of damaging 
his trees and flowers. The second series is about con- 
servation of natural resources. It is not a serial, since 
each program has no connection with any of the others. 
ach is a dramatic incident connected with a specific 
problem in the conservation of one of the natural re- 
sources. The third series in the Environment group 
consists of the real songs of birds which were actually 
recorded in wood and field. The Environment records 
were the “activity” group, and, as one teacher said, 
were so stimulating that the children could not begin 
to find time to do all the things they wanted to do in 
connection with each record. 

The English group has two series: (1) “Stories and 
Poems We Like” and (2) “Everyday Conservation.” 
This group is the most varied. The first series includes 
choral speaking by fifth-grade pupils showing listeners 
that children, like themselves, can interpret poetry, 
learn to say it together, and enjoy it. It includes talks 
by authors of children’s literature, a talk on creating 
poetry, excellent reading of poems which have interest- 
ing sounds, dramatic skits used to introduce books, 
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children’s oral reading. The second series has drama- 
tized incidents connected with manners and courtesy, 
and a record addressed to children showing them how 
to improve their own story telling. This was the 
“appreciation” group of records, a group which par- 
ticularly needed to be on hand for repeated playings 
and study. 

The Regional Studies records are the favorites with 
teachers of geography and are aimed to stimulate search 
for information. The group consists of one series only, 
entitled ““How Country Children Live,” and is designed 
to show how ways of living in different regions such 
as New England, New York, Colorado, the Middle 
West, are affected by geographical influences. Some 
‘teachers used the records by way of contrast following 
study of the home community. Others used them in 
connection with regional studies of the United States. 
One teacher reported using some of them in connection 
with imaginary journeys. The children liked them 
and followed them, probably more than any other 
group, with questions, reading, and study. 

Flat pictures and lantern slides were made to supple- 
ment the themes of the records.* These consisted of 
pictures of wild flowers, birds, mammals, trees and 
forests, and farmstead scenes in different geographical 
regions of the United States. They were presented in 
the form of prints in those schools where there was 
no projector ; and as lantern slides in the schools which 
had projectors. To find out whether or not the rec- 
ords were more interesting when presented with pic- 
tures than when used alone, the schools which tried 
the slides and pictures were visited, the teachers’ use 
of the pictures was observed, and the teacher was 
asked to give her opinion of the value of these visual 
aids. To aid the teacher and children in finding points 
for discussion and further study along the theme of 
the phonograph record, facts and suggested questions 
were placed on the backs of the printed pictures.* 
The teachers unanimously approved of the use of the 
pictures and slides in connection with the records; the 
only recommendation made on the pictures was that 
it would be desirable to have more of each than were 


prepared. 


*Credit for the production of the records of the experi- 
ment discussed in this article is as follows: Dr. J. Cayce 
Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Research, New York 
State Education Department, was in charge of the experi- 
ment. Funds were provided by a grant from the Committee 
on Scientific Aids to Learning, of which Dr. Irvin Stewart 
is director. Specialists from the U. S. Departments of Agri- 
culture and the Interior and from various New York State 
Departments checked the programs for factual accuracy. 
Mr. George Stone, a specialist in science in the State Edu- 
cation Department, provided factual information for certain 
of the programs. Committees of the State Education De- 
partment with Miss Helen Heyl as chairman served as 
advisers for the experiment. Mr. Paul T. Williams, Super- 
visor of Visual Education, selected and prepared the lantern 
slides and prints which were used with the recordings, and 
Mr. Walter J. Schoonmaker, Assistant Zoologist, New York 
State Museum, wrote factual texts and discussion questions 
for use with recordings and pictures. Quotations in the article 
are from the following teachers, in order: Mr. James Smith, 
Miss Mabel Hyzer, Mrs. Bertha Brown, Miss Alice Shoe- 
craft, Miss Ruth Potter, Mrs. Helen Buckley, Miss Ruth 
Smith. The experiment was under the immediate direction 
of the author of this article. Discussions of other phases 
of the experiment are published by the author in “An Ex- 
periment with Phonograph Records,” New York State Edu- 
cation, April, 1940. 
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One hundred copies of each of the records in the 
experiment were made, and these were tried by ap- 
proximately 180 teachers in one-room, two-room, and 
centralized schools, who evaluated them on forms pre- 
pared for the purpose for educative qualities, effective- 
ness, listener appeal, and described the uses made of 
individual records and of series. An excerpt from one 
teacher’s* report on use reads as follows: 

“To meet the individual needs of the children, an 
early lesson on the care of the phonograph and proper 
use of the records was taught. The records were then 
made accessible to each child in order that he might 
play them at his own leisure. There were times when 
committees doing research on certain topics asked for 
records on those topics. If there were any, the chil- 
dren took the records, played them, made up sugges- 
tions for activities and then played the records and 
reported on their suggestions to the class as a whole. 
Some of these activities were useful and interesting. 
Children with hobbies often asked for the records and 
replayed them at the noon hour. One boy who was 
collecting animal pictures and stories wrote up the 
story of beavers for his notebook on animals after 
hearing the record, ‘Where Are the Beavers?’ ” 

Among the findings of the experiment were interest- 
ing items to substantiate some of the earlier opinions 
of teachers regarding the probable values of school 
For example: 

1. Many of the teachers reported repeated playings 


recordings. 


of records for class use and more playings for indi- 
vidual pupils. Some teachers said that the records 
were used by individuals so frequently that there was 
no way of really knowing how many times different 
ones were played. One teacher secured a set of ear 
phones so that individuals could use the records in the 
classroom at any time without disturbing pupils who 
were doing other work. 

2. Several teachers said they always listened to the 
records before they played them for a class. They said 
this was one of the best advantages of the phonograph 
record as a teaching aid. 

3. A majority of the teachers reported that the 
characters on the records seemed to become members 
of the school and to have a socializing value to the 
children. This is an outstanding value of dramatized 
recordings, suitably constructed, for the unusually 
small school. 

4. In only two cases was it suggested that there was 
loss in effectiveness by turning the record to play the 
second side. 

5. No effort was made to use the records in this set 
to improve children’s ability to listen to recorded or 
broadcast programs, but a number of teachers reported 
improvement in ability to listen as one result of the 
use of the records. 

6. Out of 55 one-room schools that used the series, 
“We Build a Nature Trail,”’ 22 schools built nature 
trails. 

Additional findings and conclusions were summa 
rized and are incorporated in reports available to 
researchists and specialists through the New York 
State Education Department. Ways in which co- 
operating teachers used the records are being published 
in a handbook to aid in the use of the records. 

(Concluded on page 118) 
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Above, Paul appears before Felix at Caesarea. 
from Faith Triumphant 


Right, Christians worshipping in the Catacombs. 
from The Kindled Fl 
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Education for Church Leadership in 


Visual Method 


RAMATIC and visual presentation of its mes 
sage is a time-honored practice in the church. It 
architecture, religious art, stained glass, sacra 
ments, the mass, symbols, and the early use of drama 
in the miracle plays all witness to the truth of this stat 
ment. 
| ma 
terials, it was a foregone conclusion that this new ave 


With the invention of projection equipment an 


nue of expression would be seized upon by the churé 
Stereopticon slides were widely used for the presenta 
tion of religious art, the country and people of Palestine, 
missionary activities. Soon after the invention of th 
motion picture, many churches were equipped with pro 
jectors. 

Following this good beginning, there came a lull 
progress, a plateau so to speak, during which visual 
education so far as projected pictures are concerned, 
failed to hold its place in the church. Today compara 
tively few churches use projector and screen except 
when an itinerant lecturer comes to town carrying his 
own equipment. 

Why has this change taken place? Undoubtedly ther 
are several reasons. One is the prejudice which de- 
veloped against the use of motion pictures in the churcl 
because of the way in which they were often mis-used 
in public entertainment. Another was the expense of 
maintaining a program of projected pictures in churches 
whose budgets are often unbalanced \ third reaso1 
is that churches made the mistake of seeking to provid 
entertainment in competition with public theaters. A 
fcurth reason is the scarcity of available projection ma 
terial for church use. Finally, and perhaps most im 
portant, is the reason that church leaders did not 
properly understand the effective use of visual method 


An account of the splendid training program 
of this institution, to stimulate wider use 
of projected pictures in the church field. 


PAUL H. VIETH 
The Divinity School, Yale University 


lf the use of visual education is important to the 
success of the work of the church, as it undoubtedly is, 
then some effort should be made to overcome the causes 
which have produced the present situation. The most 
important remedy is that of training a leadership for 
the proper use of visual education. 

\Vith the purpose of attacking the problem at this 
point, the Department of Religious Education at the 
Divinity School of Yale University, an institution en- 
gaged primarily in the work of training ministers, made 
plans about ten years ago to introduce its students more 
fully to the use of projected pictures in the program of 
the church. It was decided to make the approach from 
two directions. First, to make available projection 
equipment and material for the use of the comparatively 
large number of students who are engaged in church 
work while they are studying. The University main- 
tains a Department of Religious Field Work which 
seeks to utilize the experience of students engaged in 
church work as a means for their better training for 
professional service. It was a simple matter to encour- 
age students working under the guidance of this Depart- 
ment to make use of visual material. The second direc- 
tion from which the approach was made was that of 
conducting a course in Visual Education for a small 
group of students who were interested in electing this 
as a part of their preparation for the Christian ministry. 
From the beginning this course has been very informal 
with a great deal of emphasis placed on the student's 
own experimental work. If a visitor were to look in on 
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this class in session, it would remind him more of a 
club than of a class session, and at times he might have 
difficulty in deciding who holds the rank of professor 
in this.group in which everyone seems to share. 

In launching this venture, we were fortunate in se- 
curing the co-operation of the Harmon Foundation and 
the Yale University Press. The Press made available 
to the Divinity School a complete set of the “Chronicles 
of America” motion picture series as well as a projector 
and screen. The Harmon Foundation, in addition to 
wise counsel, made available for the experimental use 
of the class in visual education any of the films in its 
library upon payment of transportation charges only. 
Without this help, the undertaking would not have 
been possible, for in this day of diminishing budgets it 
is not possible to bring a new venture of this sort under 
the sheltering arm of the University treasurer. In fact, 
the whole enterprise has been self-sustained, with the 
exception of the student assistance which has been pro- 
vided through bursary grants and N. Y. A. 

The course in visual education, which was offered as 
a part of this plan, was oriented to a view which regards 
the visual material used as an aid to teaching or preach- 
ing as contrasted with seeking to substitute projected 
pictures for verbal effort in these directions. This in- 
terpretation of the meaning of visual education was 
closely related to the interpretation of Christian educa- 
tion and the task of Christian education in the local 
church. With this orientation, the major work of the 
course is given over to practical laboratory and field 
work with a minimum of reading to support field prac- 
tice. Throughout the course the attitude is maintained 
that the purpose of the student in such a course is that 
of the consumer of visual education material rather than 
producer. Any ventures in production are made pri- 
marily because they help to understand the medium 
with which the student is working. 

One of the first ventures of each year’s class is prac- 
tice in program building. Since most of the students 
enlisting in such a course are engaged in church work, 
they have a practical field background in which to try 
out their ideas. Through cooperation of the Harmon 
Foundation, as well as through use of the increasing 
library of slides and motion pictures maintained at the 
School, students are made acquainted with existing ma- 
terials. Following presentation of such materials dis- 
cussion is given to their possible use in church programs. 
Care is taken to avoid an approach which offers only 
criticism of that which in some cases is far from perfect, 
without seeking to see how even imperfect material may 
be used in effective ways. The primary question is not 
“how do you like this?” but, “how can we use this?” 
Students are then required to work out sample pro- 
grams around certain visual education materials and to 
present these programs for discussion and criticism. 
Following the use of the program in the church, the 
student brings back a report on its success and sug- 
gestions for improvement if he were to do the same 
thing over again. 

During the past few years, due to the development of 
Kodachrome film, a great deal of interest has been 
given to the making of miniature slides. Fortunately 
for our purpose a dark room was included in the build- 
ing plans jor the Divinity School, and this has been 
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fairly adequately equipped for work of this kind. Many 
students have made their own hymn slides and some 
of them have ventured into the copying of colored pic- 
tures. Others have used pictures which were taken 
during summer vacations or otherwise acquired and de- 
veloped them into lectures. While many who acquire 
proficiency in the making of slides will not be equipped 
when they get out into their own churches to continue 
this practice, it is felt that they will have a much better 
insight into the problems of visual education through 
this experience. Some, however, before they leave the 
University, succeed in acquiring cameras and other 
equipment so that they may carry on this work in their 
own parishes. 

Three different classes have made an excursion into 
movie making. These interests were encouraged partly 
because the making of a motion picture is valuable in 
helping to understand the use of motion pictures, and 
also because many will be taking home movies and 
movies of camp and church activities after they leave 
the Divinity School. A long-suffering public will be 
greatly benefited by some improvement in the technique 
of making amateur movies. The first two pictures 
undertaken were those which go under the titles ds We 
Forgive and Our Childrens’ Money. These were made 
in cooperation with the Harmon Foundation. The first 
attempt at these pictures was rejected as being unsatis 
factory for public use. The class the following year re- 
vised and re-made the pictures in the form in which 
they now appear. A third class undertook a film which 
has been released under the name /f a Boy Needs a 
Friend. The story for this picture was prepared from 
original data in the files of the New Haven Y.M.C.A., 
and was written by one of the students in the class. 
The scenario was prepared by another student, while a 
third student undertook the work of assembling proper 
ties and general direction of the enterprise. Through- 
out this process all the other members of the class 
shared through suggestion and criticism as well as co- 
operation in the making of the film. The Harmon 
Foundation provided the photographer and director for 
the actual field work in the making of this picture, 
bore the expense, and is distributing this and the other 
two pictures. 

One class expressed its interest in passing on to 
others what they had learned about visual education. 
The results of their cooperative activity have been pub- 
lished under the title of “Visual Aids in the Service of 
the Church,” a 50c bulletin which is now out of print 
and has been replaced by the revised bulletin “Visual 
Method in the Church Curriculum,” published by the 
International Council of Religious Education. 

In addition to classroom work and individual and 
group laboratory work a number of field trips have 
been arranged for the students in visual education. 
These include an annual trip to the Visual Education 
Center of New Haven, a WPA project of considerable 
significance, and another trip to New York under the 
guidance of the Harmon Foundation to become ac- 
quainted with some of the centers of visual education. 

The total number of students enrolled in the course in 
visual education in any one year is but a small per cent 
of the total enrollment of the Divinity School. In true 
evangelistic spirit, the members of this class have sought 
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to spread the gospel of visual education to their fellow 


students. This has been done by frequent public show 
ing of new motion pictures arranged for the school 
common room on the noon hour. On three occasion 
also, one of the Human Relations films has been brought 
for a period of six or more weeks and cooperatively 
financed by bookings to members of the student body 
who are in charge of young people societies, boys’ clubs 
or other activities in which such material would prove 
to be of use. Each such effort included teaching thos« 
interested how best to use these films 

For a number of years,the visual aids service of the 
Divinity School (as this modest effort is now called) 
has made a practice of bringing some outstanding r¢ 
ligious motion picture for a period of time and to secur 
as many bookings as possible among the churches i 


le picture used 


the New Haven area. For three years t 
was King of Kings. Last year this emphasis was placed 
on Barabhas. During the current year, Starlight Night 
+1] 


was featured at Christmas time. For the Lenten seasor 


1 
] 


we are using Faith Triumphant, dealing with an episode 
in the life of Saint Paul, and for Easter The Aindled 
Flame, which is based on the persecution of the ear] 
Christians and their firmness under suffering. The tw 
last named are sound films, produced by the Briti 
Film Society, and are distributed in this country by the 
Harmon Foundation. These ventures have been 
portant factors in educating churches to the use of 
visual aids and, incidentally, have been one of the 
sources of income for financing the project 

The results of this effort in visual education are diff 
cult to measure objectively. Each year a new group 
of students must be started from scratch and while they 
may learn something from the experience of previous 
groups, they do not rise very high above the achieve 
ments of previous years. This prevents the instructor 
from carrying on advanced projects such as would be 
possible if the same group could remain in the cours 
for a period of years. 

Asa result of work in the class in visual education and 
other contacts with the program of visual education at 
the Divinity School, students engaged in religious field 
work have undoubtedly improved their work conside1 
ably. Some of the best available pictures have been 
taken to their churches, and, what is more important, 
these students have strengthened their own work 
through the application of visual methods. Almost 
without exception ,those who have enrolled for th 
course have come out of it with a great enthusiasm for 
this approach to church work. 

Time enough has now elapsed to send a considerabl 
number of students who have taken the course in visual 
education out into churches of their own. No effort 
has been made at a systematic follow-up to determin 
just what uses they have made of the techniques whicl 
they learn. There are undoubtedly some who hav 
made no use of it. On the other hand, correspondenc 
and a few personal contacts indicate that most of thet 
are carrying on in one way or another, and some have 
developed quite considerable proficiency in the use of 
visual materials in their churches. One who is now 
serving as General Secretary of a State Council 


Churches is carrying on a department of visual educa 


scenes trom 
If a Boy 
\ eeds A 


Friend. 


(1) A leader 

is found for 

the Boy’s 
Club. 


(2) A help- 
ing hand 
wins a friend 
on a hike. 


Scenes from 
As We For- 


give. 


(3) “You 
lost my best 
stamps!” 


(4) “And did 
you forgive 
your 
friend ?” 
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tion in connection with his work. Another who is a 
denominational Director of Religious Education is do- 
ing the same for the state which he is serving. 

The instructor has perhaps been benefited most of 
all. Supervising this work among divinity students at 
the same time that he was also serving as Chairman of 
the Committee on Visual Education of the International 
Council of Religious Education has enabled him to pur- 
sue practically as a hobby an interest in visual education 
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which has always been a live one. It has been his 
privilege to see this interest in visual education in 
churches grow from year to year during the past dec- 
ade until at present a Department of Visual Education 
is provided under the International Council of Religious 
Education, and scarcely an important conference on 
religious education is being held in which there is 
not some emphasis on visual education and some effort 
to present themes by means of visual method. 





A Visual Education 


T might be very nice to start a complete program 

of visual education all at once but it is doubtful 

if such a “complete” program could prove as suc- 
cessful as one which has grown up slowly, proving 
itself as it goes. The program which has evolved, 
and is still evolving, at the Albuquerque (New 
Mexico) High School started humbly and has fought 
its way upward upon its merits alone. 


A start was made some years ago when a science 
teacher used a borrowed balopticon to project bor- 
rowed slides upon the back of an old map used as 
a screen. The results were thought of sufficient 
value to continue the procedure and a projecting 
machine was purchased. 
16mm silent movie machine was purchased and 
various films shown to the science classes. The ma- 


Some few years later a 


chine was operated by the several science teachers 
and two classrooms provided with curtains so that 
they might be used as show rooms. The program 
was successful from a teaching standpoint even with 
a lack of complete planning, and several other de- 
partments obtained films and borrowed the science 
classrooms for projecting them. Eventually the 
demand for films as teaching devices grew to the 
proportion that made the individual system difficult 
to operate. We had obtained a glimpse of the 
“promised land” and needed a Moses to lead us out 
of the wilderness. 


The leadership came to the able hands of William 
P. Davies, one of the chemistry teachers. He made 
an exhaustive study of the available films from every 
possible source. His findings were presented to the 
teachers in the various departments and they asked 
for certain films for certain times in the year. The 
director then scheduled the requested films as near 
to the desired date as possible. After the film was 
shown he checked up on it to see whether it was 
thought to be of sufficient value to merit a showing 
the next year. From the beginning the program 
had to build itself up on its merits. At all times the 
cost was kept in mind and everyone had to be very 
sure of a film’s value before it was given a second 
booking. 


The visual program grew in popularity and a 
sound projector was purchased. A 6 x 8 beaded 


Program Grows Up 


A concise summary of the functioning of visual 
aids, particularly films, on a limited budget. 


DR. E. R. HARRINGTON 


Head of Science Department 
High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


screen was added and the lhbrary basement was 
turned into a theatre seating 175 students comfort- 
ably. Mr. Davies is a skillful and tireless worker 
who has devoted many extra hours to perfecting the 
acoustic properties of the improvised theatre. 3) 
the use of ingenious curtain arrangements smaller 
groups may use the theatre as a small show room 
and at the same time objectional reverberations can 
be largely eliminated. The director's files increased 
in volume and a strictly up to date card index sys- 
tem was evolved to take care of all information on 
films. Individual teachers or departmental groups 
may look over the card index and select films which 
are listed under fifteen different subdivisions such 
as; chemistry, physics, I:nglish, foreign language, 
archaeology, extra-curricular activities, ete. 





The Projector’s Club, all licensed operators. 
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The index card for a special film gives infor 
tion concerning the film source, how old it 1s, sou 
or silent, rental fee, what it is about, and so fort 


The operators also keep a record of how many 
dents saw each film. After a film has been sho 
Mr. Davies checks up W ith the r questing teat het 
department to see whether the film is desired 
the next year. He does not have a long and 
plicated list of criteria upon which a film is to 
judged, as he feels that such criteria are too vas 
to be of value. He wants to know just two thing 
(1) Did the film fill the purpose for which it w: 1 
tended and, (2) Do you want it agai \lore than 
a thousand films appear in the visual education cat 


index. The file includes almost evet 
carefully culled from many film sources 


For 1941-1942 the Albuquerque High School 
a schedule of 404 reels to be shown in 119 pro 
Approximately 90% of the films are sound, Report 
of the complete booking are available for the 


teachers and a special notice is given the reques 


teacher the day before his special film is to bi 
shown. 

The Albuquerque High School has an enrollment 
of 2500 students and most of the Ims are sho 
for every period on the day when they are booked 
\t times night showings have been made fot 
ing groups from some of the private high school 


the city. Grade school groups are sometimes broug 
in to see certain pictures and many showings have 
been seen by more than a thousand students in 
two day period. In cases where the dren cann 


come to the theatre, the projecting lipment ha 
been taken to other schools and the program prt 
sented there 


Mr. Davies is a full-time chemistry teachet 


a full load of students in that work alone. To | 
the visual education work is just additional load 
which he assumed through his own choice. Su 
an individual would naturally have to possess more 


than ordinary ingenuity to keep the program mo 


ing smoothly. His machine operators are all st 


dents. He has available three operators for every 


period in the day. Two years back the operator 
were trained by the director and a projector sales 
man. They received regular operator’s cards and 
formed themselves into a_ school club hes 


trained operators started to train others, being car¢ 
ld 


ful to select younger students who wou carry ove! 


into the next year. By having several operators 
each period it is possible to stagger the work so that 


no one operator is inconvenienced by too much 
work. In emergencies, also, an extra operator is al 
ways available. The operators are recruited fron 
study halls, only, and the recruiting is done by the 


student operator who must train the students hi 
selects. Some little friendly rivalry exists between 
the master operators and each one is very careful 
to do his best on the students he has selected. The 
program has been very successful. During thre 
years of student operation the Albuquerque High 


School has been charged less than five dollars for 
film damage. 
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Top, Mr. William P. Davies in his workshop adjacent to the 

High School Library basement. Bottom, Student operator all 

ready to start a picture in the High School Theatre. The 

memorandum pad is used to keep his record of all informa- 
tion concerning this showing. 


[he operators have the duties of: (1) Projecting 
the films without damage. (2) Attending to darken- 
ing the room. (3) Seeing that the room is properly 
ventilated. (4) Keeping films in good condition and 
making necessary splices and minor repairs. (5) Ob- 
serving the time for long films. (6) Passing on to 
the next film crew any necessary information, (7) 
Listing any special reactions that the students have 
to the films being shown. Minor repairs are made 
by the student operators. Major repairs are made 
by the director who also attends to the clerical work 
attendant to receiving and sending the films. 

The student operators also have charge of the 
school’s public address system which is much in use 
in many places. Their watch word in all cases is: 
‘Be Careful.” They are perfectly aware that they 
are handling valuable equipment and they take 
their responsibilities seriously. This responsibility 
has a fine psychological effect upon the individuals, 
the group, and the school. The operator’s associa- 
tion has even gone out and raised money to pur- 
chase additional equipment. They realize that their 
program is operating on a limited budget and they 
try to give the most possible for the money. They 
are learning subject matter, an idea of service, how 
to operate their machinery, how to cooperate with 
others, and how to put on a good showing. They 
are getting an education and helping others to ob- 
tain one also. 
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MOTION PICTURES— 


Part Thirty-five—A chronicle of 
Chronicles. More previously untold 
pages concerning Big Business ef- 
forts to show “visual educators” how. 





NOT FOR THEATRES 


By ARTHUR EDWIN EKROWS 


deemed sufficient for a preliminary esti- 

mate of costs. It tentatively called for 
five sequences, of eight units each, cov- 
ering the history of America from Co- 
lumbus to Woodrow Wilson, inclusive. 
For purposes of figuring, players and 
settings required were indicated in round 
numbers, and there were other useful 
clues provided for a statistical depart- 
ment. Of course, we hoped ultimately for 
production on a _ revolving fund basis, 
gaining money from release of early 
productions which might then be in- 
vested in later ones, and there was offered 
a plan for the repeated turnover of only 
$20,000; but, for the present, it was ob- 
viously necessary to regard the entire 
series as an accumulating out-of-pocket 
expense. Famous Players-Lasky kindly 
and apologetically gave a verbal esti- 
mate of around a million dollars, but 
asked for specific scenarios upon which 
to base a more reasonable charge, sure 
that such a quotation would frighten off 
any customer, especially a newcomer 
to the field. 


Profits Begin at Home 

Wuaat it actually did was to persuade 
Glasgow that the undertaking would be 
too large and too profitable to be sub- 
let, and he decided that if anybody was 
going to do the job, he would do it him- 
self. While he was ruminating over 
this, I proceeded by instruction to write 
the first scenarios. Of course, it was 
not intended that I should write them 
all, merely that I should establish the 
precedents. As far as possible we wanted 
the plan to unfold chronologically, so 
“Columbus” became the opening  sub- 
ject. This was followed by “Jamestown,” 
the story of the first permanent English 
settlement in the New World. During 
this work, Glasgow revised his first in- 
tention of making the pictures dramati- 
zations of the books. He decided that 
there was so much original work in pre- 
paring the film versions, picturizing not 
his own published texts but the very 
source documents of history, that they 
should be regarded as distinct accom- 
plishments, with the scenario writer to 
be accredited with full authorship. 

The scripts certainly were unique in 
form, made so to accommodate the pe- 
culiar demands of the situation. They 
were typed on long, foolscap sheets to 
care for elaborate footnotes on each page, 
which gave historical justification and 
amplification of every major point. In 
the first two scripts alone, the supporting 
notes totalled more than 50,000 words. 
Information as to physical appearances, 
including costumes ; how houses and for- 
tifications were constructed; ages, 
heights, weights and mannerisms of the 
respective characters; full descriptions 


ie the spring of 1920 the survey was 


of properties—all were to be found there, 
convenient to the hand of any and every 
person who might have to do with edi- 
torial supervision or production. There 
was even talk of printing these scenarios 
for the guidance of teachers who might 
use the completed pictures in class. 

I was very glad indeed that the scripts 
were just that way when, June 6, 1921, 
I was summoned to read the first two 
to an assembled body of educators at 
Yale University, who wanted to pass 
on their fitness to receive the University 
Press endorsement. It was a_ lovely 
summer morning when I went with Glas- 





To none is credit more richly due 
than to Robert E. MacAlarney for 
realized merits of the school films 
known as the Chronicles of America. 


gow to New Haven, and sat with him in 
the board room of the University for 
this ordeal, although, naturally, I wasn’t 
especially interested in the weather just 
then. Among those present were Allen 
Johnson, chairman of the Department of 
History at Yale, general editor of the 
published Chronicles of America and la- 
ter to become editor-in-chief of the 
National Cyclopaedia of American Biog- 
raphy; George Parmly Day, treasurer 
of Yale University Corporation and 
president of the Press; Charles M. An- 
drews, authority on the history of New 
England; Max Farrand, professor of 
American history and brother of Liv- 
ingston Farrand; Nathaniel Wright 
Stephenson, of the University of South 
Carolina; Charles Seymour, who today 
is no less than the president of Yale 
itself; C. H. Haring, professor of Eur- 
opean history; Anson Phelps Stokes, and 


Ralph M. Gabriel, assistant to Allen 
Johnson. 

When the reading was at an end, 
these specialists, most of them authors 
of books in the Chronicles series, bom 
barded me with questions concerning this 
statement of fact and that; and how 
thankful I was that I had all the his 
torical citations in the footnotes, ready to 
read off in answer to objections. But 
finally all the listeners commented favor- 
ably and the manuscripts were delivered 
for further action by the Council’s Com- 
mittee on Publications of Yale University. 
There, September 26, 1921, after the 
pages had been read criticaliy by experts, 
a resolution was adopted generally en- 
dorsing the picture project. To act 
for the Committee Dr. Max Farrand was 
appointed general editor, and he chose as 
his associate, Dr. Frank Ellsworth 
Spaulding, Sterling Professor of School 
Administration and head of the Depart- 
ment of Education in Yale. As their ex- 
ecutive on the ground, watchdog of pro- 
duction, so to speak, was Nathaniel Step- 
henson. 

Glasgow's plan now was to organize 
a separate concern to handle the pic- 
ture making. My own, tentative schedule 
which was authorized in editorial con- 
ference at New Haven April 29, 1922, 
and copies of which were sent for com 
ment to about thirty selected principals 
and teachers of elementary schools, 
called for some thirty-six units of two 
reels each. Considering the heavy staff 
requirements of a large concern, to- 
gether with the fact that these gentle- 
men around me were depending on my 
guidance for every phase of film prac- 
tice, including writing, production, dis- 
tribution and even to some degree of 
sales, I doubted my physical ability to 
manage it alone. Glasgow finally agreed 
on the expediency of having another 
man to direct the business organization 
while I gave my preferred attention to 
writing and supervising the preparation 
of scripts, and, to my great pleasure, 
persuaded Robert MacAlarney to join 
us in this capacity. 

Until then a desk in the general open 
office, with occasional secretarial help 
from Glasgow’s personal staff, had suf 
ficed, as most of my work was done at 
home or in the public library. Mac- 
Alarney required an office, of course. 
Moreover, obviously, still more room 
would soon be needed, so he requested 
also a proper office accommodation for 
all reasonable early expansion of the 
project. A modest space was therefore 
taken across the hall from the suite of 
the U. S. Publishers Association, at 
522 Fifth Avenue, corner of 44th Street, 
the Guaranty Trust Building. I was 
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President of the picture Chronicles 
corporation was George Parmly Day, 
treasurer of Yale University and 
founder and head of the Yale Press. 


urged to expand my department, and | 
took on two research workers to pro- 
vide me with material from which to 
build continuities, an efficient secretary 
and a girl to do routine copying. I 
knew that it was a question only of 
time before I would have to organize a 
writing staff, but I was reluctant to do 
that, and Glasgow understood clearly 
why. 

Out of my earlier experience in the 
regular studios I knew that the usual 
scenario writer, trained in applications 
of the tried-and-true Garden of Eden 
formula, would inevitably present his 
history in terms of romance, would go 
to extremes to provide “entertainment,” 
and would give scant shift to the needs 
of pedagogy. For our purposes he 
would not only have to learn a new set 
of standards, but he would be obliged 
to unlearn most of the others in which 
he had come to believe. On that ac 
count I felt that we would be better off 
to continue as we were, though, as a 
matter of fact, I already had made a 
concession. A friend who had excep- 
tional talents as a theatrical film editor, 
Don W. Bartlett, lately of Vitagraph, 
had said he would like to try. He was 
given piles of research material and a 
thorough synopsis— a “treatment” they 
call such full preliminary outlines now 
—of “Young George Washington,” the 
unit dealing with the start of the Seven 
Years War in America, and invited to 
develop it. The result of about eight 
weeks of his earnest labor was admir 
able, but upon its delivery Bartlett very 
humanly and understandably decided 
that there were easier ways of making 
money. While he had been doing that, 
I had been toiling through the detailed 
work of following Wolfe and Montcalm 
in the last few days of the fall of Que- 
bec. 

Allen Johnson and Glasgow kept in 
close touch with these “precedent” con- 


tinuities as the work progressed, declar- 
ing that the scripts would lead to a pre 
viously unreached height of achieve 
ment Nevertheless, I had my mis- 
givings. “When these scripts fall into 
the hands of a professional director,” 
| told Glasgow, “you'll find them all 

rned into Hollywood love stories.” 
Upon which he smote his desk and 
vowed that he’d “like to see any di- 
rector try it.” It was MacAlarney’s 
idea that I should direct the first pro- 
ductions, and it was rather a tempta- 
tion to attempt it. But it seemed that 


my services were needed more in speci- 


fying what should be produced. Glas- 
gow was elated that we had won the 
professorial approval and wanted me to 


he writing. 


continue t His opinion was 
confirmed when a professional scenarist, 
who had been employed briefly and ex- 
perimentally on a salary basis, returned 
his first manuscript to me, refusing to 
revise it on the ground that the job 
wasn’t worth it. So I became scenario 
editor and MacAlarney became produc- 
tion manager 

Carlyle Ellis, and his little produc- 
tion staff, consisting principally of 
Thomas H, Swinton, assistant director, 
and Walter T. Pritchard, cameraman, 
were tentatively engaged to make Pro- 
duction Number One, “Columbus.” As 
production time had not yet arrived, 
however, MacAlarney used Ellis and 
Swinton to survey and report on the 
studio facilities available in the New 
York area. There were plenty of those, 
too, because this was just about the 
time that the last major production 
companies in the East were moving to 
California. 

While MacAlarney, Ellis, Swinton and 
I were thus occupied, Glasgow was 
busily maturing his plans for the for- 
mation of the Chronicles of America 
Picture Corporation, and for the antici- 
pated sale of stock to carry the ven- 
ture through. George Parmly Day, head 
of Yale University Press and treasurer 
of Yale University, was made presi- 
dent; Glasgow became vice-president, 
the office of secretary fell to my lot, 
and that of treasurer to Arthur Brook, 
assisted by John J. Reilly, the very 
efficient and friendly manager of the 
book organization. On the board of di- 
rectors, in addition to those named as 
officers, were MacAlarney, William 
Todd Devan, one of the book sales man- 
agers, and Elton Parks, lawyer-trustee 
of Yale University Press. The advisory 
committee, assuming responsibility for 
the pictures to be produced, included 
Max Farrand, Nathaniel Stephenson 
and Frank Ellsworth Spaulding. Allen 
Johnson was genuinely interested, but 
too much occupied with other duties to 
serve. The first formal, public announce- 
ment of the incorporation was made 
about January, 1922 

All seemed propitious for realization 
of one of the finest educational film 
series to date. The corporation charter, 
under the laws of the State of New 
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York, was already issued; the first 
four scenarios were approved for pro- 
duction; wealthy patrons of education, 
and notably those belonging to the Yale 
alumni, were described as eager to take 
stock; representative newspapers and 
magazines reported the plan in gener- 
ous spreads and editorialized in warm 
approval; the usual signs of success in 
the shape of singular characters with 
odd ideas to promote—including one 
who threatened us with suit if we pre- 
pared a picture stating that Columbus 
discovered America—put in their ap- 
pearance. Glasgow, delighted with prog- 
ress and prospects, recently honored 
by Yale with an M.A. degree, was tri- 
umphant, too, because Yale University 
Press had just bought from the VU. S. 
Publishers Association all of the plates 
from which the published Chronicles 
were being issued. 

It was the 5th of April, 1922. Glasgow 
was on his way to a Kiwanis Club 
luncheon to speak on his favorite topic, 
the cementing of cordial relationships 





The Council’s Committee on Publica- 
tions of Yale University made Max 
Farrand general editor of the mo- 
tion picture Chronicles of America. 


between Canada and the United States. 
[ went out to a quieter luncheon and 
then returned to the office. A few min- 
utes later Reilly entered hurriedly and 
asked me to try to find some sort of 
heart stimulant somewhere in the build- 
ing. I tried vainly to comply—those 
were Prohibition days—and came back 
to find Reilly in the office of the chief. 
Glasgow has been to luncheon and had 
returned for the last time. He was sit- 
ting at his desk dead. 


But Columbus Sailed On 


Tue shock was very great. For a few 
days thereafter, naturally, all of our 
activities were rather aimless. On the 
other hand, production of “Columbus” 
was virtually ready to begin. Tom Swin- 
ton had gone to Chicago, where per- 
mission had been obtained from the 
city officials to use the reproductions 
of the ships of Columbus, kept in the 
Jackson Park lagoon—the same vessels 
which had been employed so many 
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years before by Selig. By this time the 
Nina and the Pinta were in hopeless dis- 
repair, but Swinton’s judicious ex- 
penditure of a few hundred dollars, 
largely for sails, rigging and so forth, 
made the Santa Maria sufficiently sea- 
worthy to be towed out into Lake Mich- 
igan for some effective shots. 

MacAlarney had finally concluded ar- 
rangements to make the studio scenes 
in the Vitagraph studio at Flatbush, 
where there were extensive property 
and laboratory resources, and a technical 
director named Bingham began the con- 
struction of sets. As to costumes and 
certain important props, we had secured 
for guidance here the fine services of 
the late Harry A. Ogden, one of the 
foremost authorities on American pe 
riod dress. His admirable drawings, 
made for the Chronicles pictures, are 
now preserved in the Yale library at 
New Haven. 

In motion picture production it is 
customary to make the exteriors first, 
if possible, partly to guard against 
uncertainties of weather, and partly to 
allow time for set construction in the 
studio. Consequently, Ellis began shoot- 
ing the scenes of the messenger being 
sent by Queen Isabella to overtake Co- 
lumbus, and of a sailor’s wife waving 
good-bye to the Santa Maria, This was 
done out near Montauk, Long Island, 
where the country was believed to re- 
semble Spanish topography. There were 
also a garden at the palace of King 
John of Portugal, situated for these 
purposes at Mount Kisco, and a La 
Rabida monastery scene at Hunting- 
ton, Long Island. 

Ellis readied himself, at this junct:re, 
for interior shooting, with the chamber 
of King John of Portugal as the first 
studio item. He began casting his more 
expensive principal characters, and se- 
lected the well-known Broadway actor, 
the late Fred Eric, to portray Columbus. 
Eric was officially approved and re 
mained throughout the production peri- 
od—unlike Ellis. In the drastic cir- 
cumstances of Glasgow’s demise and 
the formulation of a lot of production 
routines for the expected mass output, 
friction of various sorts naturally de- 
veloped. Encountering some of it, Ellis, 
who had, I knew, precious qualities to 
bring to this venture, was an _ unrea- 
sonably peaceful man. He preferred not 
to fight back. He therefore accepted, 
with relief and surely without rancor, 
the fact of his succession by a rougher 
diamond, Edwin L. Hollywood, a the- 
atrical director who had lately made a 
few Vitagraph productions starring 
Harry T. Morey. 


Hollywood, and his assistant Frank 
Heath (who subsequently headed the 
casting office of Paramount in the East) 
at once entered heavily upon produc- 
tion. Their start at casting was to place 
the personable operatic star Dolores 
Cassinelli opposite Fred Eric, as Queen 
Isabella; and they engaged many other 
able players for the lesser roles to 
come. They made their local scenes 


and, in acceptable time, also the major 
sequences planned aboard the recon- 
structed Santa Maria in Chicago. To 
complete “Columbus,” as they saw it, 
they shot 52,000 feet of film. Out of this 
nearly five miles of material they pre- 
sented for first official view a “first cut”’ 
of eight and one-half reels. 

By this time it had become impet 
ative also to enlarge the writing staff. 
Glasgow’s own method of reaching for 
authors of the published Chronicles sug 
gested a way. He had gone, for his 
writers, not to the list of reputed his 
torians so much as to persons who 
could write in general, who had a re- 
spect for statements of fact, who unde1 
stood human 
enthusiasm for history, and who would 


interest, who had an 


value a connection with so distinguished 
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William Basil Courtney’s 1923 job 
was to chart a professional course 
for educators lacking film experi- 
ence but nevertheless seeking to 
prove their command of the medium. 


an undertaking—persons such as Emer- 
son Hough, Mary Johnston and Con- 
stance Lindsay Skinner. If professional 
historians were represented, such as 
Charles M. Andrews, Allen Johnson 
and Irving Berdine Richman, it was be- 
cause they also could write 

So I looked particularly to news- 
papermen who were skilled in reporting 
and in appreciating human interest, and 
who surely were visual in their approach. 
After all, with the facts of a proposed 
unit picked out and provided with all 
manner of substantiating documents, 
why shouldn’t a good newspaperman 
be able to report the actual event with- 
out dishing it up with fiction? The 
group we interested on this basis, in- 
cluded: Dwight S. Perrin, city editor 
of the New York Tribune and later 
managing editor of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch; Frederick F. Van De Water, 
scion of a distinguished literary line, 
and then doing a widely read news- 
paper column; the late James O. Spear- 
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ing, motion picture editor of the New 
York Times; Cleveland Rodgers, then 
associate editor and now editor-in-chiet 
of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, and San- 
ford E 
celebrated Metropolitan Section of the 
New York Sunday World and now a 
Hearst 


Stanton, long editor of the 


leading editorial writer for 
Others of more general training wert 
Lebbeus H. Mitchell, theatrical pub- 
licity man, author of juvenile books, 
and now of the Film Daily staff; the 
late Lynde Denig, magazine writer, poet 
and motion picture press agent—and 
for awhile Howard Lindsay, today one 
of the most successful dramatists on 
Broadway, toyed with the idea of tak 
Ing an assignment 

Of course, it was inevitable that the 
scripts prepared by those unfamiliar with 
studio practices would require some pro 
fessional editing, but this was fully unde 
stood by those who undertook writing 
for us, and | felt especially fortunate 
in securing as assistant editor, William 
Basil Courtney, who for eight years had 
been on the scenario staff at the Vita 
graph Company of America. In that place 
he had written many of the celebrated 
short comedies for Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Drew—all in all, more than two hun 
dred produced pictures. Courtney's bril 
liant talents have asserted themselves in 
later years in his capacity as associate 
editor and feature writer of Collier’s. 

Although, in one sense, my duties were 
thus simplified, the increased volume of 
work incidental to preparing material 
for a number of writers under contract 
and conferring frequently with them, 
made little difference in my hours of 
application. To complicate the situation, 
I acquired additional duties as a cor 
porate officer, made necessary by the 
passing of Glasgow. Organization ad 
justments had to be made; numerous pa- 
pers had to be signed, in especially large 
quantity because George Parmly Day, 
the president of the corporation, was up 
at New 
Arthur Brook was too busy with book 
sales. I was the corporation officer easily 


Haven most of the time, and 


available. It would only cumber the rec 
ord to detail the day-to-day growing 
pains that made the organization what 
it was in those green “salad days’? when 
it first functioned. However, “Columbus” 
was still pretty much in its eight-reel 
form when I began to break under the 
strain. I was persuaded to take the ac- 
cumulated time of an unused month’s 
vacation; but I returned in a state of 
even greater distress and realized that 
I must withdraw for my own good. Ac- 
cordingly, though with a heavy heart, I 
bought my way out of my contract. 

There was an interval before my leav- 
ing to permit readjustments. William 
Courtney was my logical successor, and 
he was confirmed in that place. Professor 
Nathaniel Stephenson, who had been ap- 
pointed to act on the ground for the 
educational committee, was given wider 
duties to relieve Brook, who had plenty 
to do selling the published books 


(To be continued) 
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Visual Aids Are Now Available to 
Schools on the Same Basis as Library 
Materials—G. | Hutcheson, Chait 
man, Audio-Visual Committee- 
Georgia Education Journal, 35: No. 6, 
p. 25 Feb. 1942 


The professional committee on audio- 
visual aids was appointed by the Stat 
Board of Education. The committee is 


composed of five members who aré ac- 


tively engaged in classroom work and 
doing special work in visual education. 
It is hoped that P.T.A. and individual 
schools will be encouraged to provide 


equipment The State Department ot 
Education has compile da list of approved 
materials. A group of 100 free films is 


available, and the other films and ma- 
terials can be purchased on the two fot 


one matching basis 


A Unified Visual-Aid Approach—S. S. 
Bernhard, Midwood High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—High Points, 24:69 
Jan. 1942. 

The program here described was or- 
ganized in a new high school, under the 
Charles A. Gramet, ad 
ministrative assistant of the school, and 


direction of Dr 


the author. First an in-service course 
was set up for the teachers at the school 
as a means of learning the use of the 
equipment and how to find suitable films 
and other materials The 
partment routes the projectors and films 
Then there is a Film 


science de- 


to the classrooms 
Makers Club, which records important 
events at the school. Scenario-writing is 
carefully studied before actual filming 
will be done. A Film Festival of good 
film revivals is also part of the Film 
Makers Club activities. Many of the 
subjects Museum of 
Modern Art Film Library 


come from the 


Each department has its own film ac- 
tivities. The French and English De 
partments have film programs. Assembly 
programs use the excerpts from the 
Human Relations Microphones 
scattered over the enable 
stimulating discussions to 
film showing, with a discussion leader 
on the stage, usually a student. 


UTILIZATION 


Series. 
auditorium 
follow each 


Visual Aids in Education 
State Visual Education Syllabus— 
Rev. ed. 1941. 75 pp. Available 
through The Bookstore, Trenton State 
Teachers’ College, 60c plus postage. 


New Jersey 


This syllabus, used in State Teachers’ 
Colleges of New Jersey, was written in 
1939 by Dr. Grant W. Leman, and has 
been revised under the direction of 
Dr. Robert H. Morrison of the State 
Department of Public Instruction. Gives 
instruction in the proper use of visual 
aids. 


Advancing the Use of Visual Aids 


Wilma 1] Nel Volta Review, 
44:11 Jan. 1942 

\ critical evaluation ot the ways !n 
hich many types of visual aids could be 

d for enriching the education of the 
leat [The author describes the eftec- 


ipil-made slides, ex 
Chronicles with 
The deat 
learning 


rsions and the Yale 
elementary school children 
child’s 


ability t grasp new 


holly by lip re g definitely limited, 
and varies with different children. Lip 
eading becomes 
but with the 


ild’s interest 


fatiguing after a time, 
assistance of a visual aid a 
stimulated and his at- 
tention span lengthened. Psychologists 
have found the visual memory of deaf 
children to be greater than that of hear- 
ing children 

Stimulated by a trip to the post-office, 
a third grade class wrote a story about 
1 postman. Each child illustrated, by 
drawing on a glass slide, his interpreta- 
tion of one or two sentences from th 
story The whole class was eager to 
illustrate the story 
the smallest detail 


accurately down to 
Some of the first 
sketches revealed misconceptions of new 
language. Criticisms were gratefully ac- 
cepted and corrections were made. The 
showing and re-showing of the slides to 
other classes, along with the reading 
lides made by the teacher, further aided 
the retention of the new language 
Teachers of the deaf make little use 


tt 


he available visual aids in their daily 


work. Too often they rely on graphic 
materials, the least concrete of the visual 
1ids as. teaching aids School trips, 

useum material, films, lantern slides 


and stereographs should also be used. 

Motion pictures, even sound films, are 
intriguing to deaf children \ slow class 
of fourth grade children based their his- 
‘ 


tory study on the topics in the Yale 


Chronicles. They studied the subject 
matter in advance, and discussed each 
film after the sl 


asked and the 


owing The questions 
responses received indi 
cated more desirable attitudes and greater 
relationships than had 


ever been experienced by this teacher 


understanding of 


An appeal is made for a Visual Edu- 
cation Exchange, somewhat as indicated 
by the Visual Aids Project in Wisconsin 
small school for the deaf 
ould receive visual aids inexpensively. 


whe reby a 


Materials Please!—G. F. Stover, Pro- 
fessor of Education, State Teachers 
College, Troy flabama School Jour- 
nal, 59:14 Feb. 1942 
A discussion of ways of using ma- 

terials that have been made available for 

studying modern problems not usually 
found in textbooks 


Conducted by ETTA SCHNEIDER 


PRODUCTION 


“Come to See Our Show”—Dorothy 
Bowen, P. S. 33, Indianapolis, Ind.— 
Nation’s Schools, 29: 60 Jan. 1942. 

In this first grade room the children 
began a study of pets, using a turtle, 
squirrel, hen, goldfish, canary, puppies 
and kittens that had been brought to 
school. The teacher believed in the value 
of this study, but to convince the parents 
she took pictures of classroom activities 
showing children reading about pets at 
the library table, printing their own 
stories on the blackboard, studying the 
spelling of words needed, drawing with 
crayons and paint the animals around 
them. They even sang their songs before 
the (silent) camera. 

The parents were invited to see the 
movie. Parents and children together 
saw it, but the children were later dis- 
missed and the parents asked to remain 
for a discussion with the teacher. The 
teacher found the results well worth the 
effort and cost of the films. 


Visual Aids in Chemistry—Harold W. 
Woodson — Chicago Schools Journal 
23:71 Nov.-Dec. 1941. 

The description of a W.P.A. Project 
that serves the teachers of Chicago. 
Technicians are available to prepare ex- 
hibits and other types of visual aids at 
This enables 
teachers who have good ideas but lack 
technical ability to secure teaching aids 
at a very small cost. 


the request of teachers. 


CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 


Addresses and Forum Discussions of 
the Fifth Annual Southern Conference 
on Audio-Visual Education, Novem- 
ber, 13-15, 1941. J. C. Wardlaw, 
general chairman. 223 Walton Street, 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 102 pp. mimeo. 
$1.00. 

The six sessions of this conference 
were crowded with interesting addresses 
and forums, in addition to the presenta- 
tation of new materials and the commer- 
cial exhibits. The Proceedings include 
most of the addresses and a stenographic 
report of the forum discussions. The 
volume is testimony that this must have 
been a very successful conference. 

The addresses are herewith summa- 
rized briefly, but no summary is adequate 
for the forum discussions. The reader is, 
therefore, referred to the original volume. 


Producing Films for the Educational 
Field—J. E. Hansen, Executive Di- 
rector, Coronet Productions, Glenview, 
Til. 

First step in film production is a study 
of curriculum needs. Then there should 
be a careful study of the ways in which 
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motion pictures and what kinds of motion 
pictures could help. Production in the 
past has been too opportunistic. 

Any motion picture production pro- 
gram based on the content of our present 
textbook curriculum, even though it does 
serve to improve the teaching of the 
present curriculum, does not provide for 
a fundamental recasting of the curri- 
culum. My conviction is that one of the 
outstanding contributions of the motion 
picture has not yet been explored. Curri- 
culum makers and producers should get 
together and consider this problem. 

Scripts for educational films should be 
written by educational authors, special- 
ists in each field who have creative writ- 
ing ability. The producer is then faced 
with problems involving sound recording, 
the proper lengths of films, the type 
of study guide, the use of still pictures 
and many others. 


Revealing America’s Scenic Beauty 
Through Color Photography— William 
S. Yale, Great Northern Railway, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

The circumstances behind the produc- 
tion of color films on the scenic beauty 
of the United States. 


Making 8mm. Documentary Films for 
Special Needs—Hugh N. Fuller, Prof. 
of Sociology, Emory University, Ga. 
The author makes films about the city 

of Atlanta that answer questions such as 

were presented by the Lynds in “Middle- 
town”. Where do the people come from? 

Where do they live? How do they make 

a living? There are eleven reels com- 

pleted for use in the sociology courses 

at Emory. There are to be 18 such reels, 
for six classroom periods. 

Suggestions based on the experience 
of this project include: Pictures should 
be carefully planned in advance, arrange- 
ments made for taking them and a com- 
plete, detailed shooting script constructed ; 
pictures are not really objective, depend- 
ing on the point of view of the author; 
try to get the picture scenes to tell the 
truth, even if you have to kill the pic- 
ture where objections to the truth are 
too strenuous; don’t try to tell every- 
thing through the picture; use humor 
but be careful of it; use people at their 
customary tasks; audience reaction is 
the best test of your picture. 


Visual Education in International Af- 
fairs—Kenneth MacGowan, Director 
of Production, Motion Picture Sec- 
tion, Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
A resume of the cultural film program 

plan whereby films about the United 

States are to be sent to South America, 

and pictures of South American coun- 

tries are to be shown here. Among the 
films about the United States are defense 
films; agricultural films; health and 
medical films; process films; a few 
travels, sports; some military training, 
and some on Americanism as contrasted 
with totalitarianism. For the films on 

South America, the Office has the co- 

operation of travelers, commercial pro- 

ducers and March of Time. 


Audio-Visual Aids in the Army Train- 
ing Program—Col. Alfred E. Kenney, 
U. S. Army Training Film Editor, 
Fort Benning, Ga. 

This address was supplemented by the 
showing of charts, slides and a motion 
picture. No single projected aid is used 
to the exclusion of others and, if the aid 
does not fit the program exactly it is 
not used. Preview by the teacher is im- 
portant. The aid should be simple, large 
enough for all to see. Army films are 
written by army personnel. 
Audio-Visual Aids in Vocational Guid- 

ance—Carl F. Mahnke, President, Vo- 

cational Guidance Films, Inc., Des 

Moines, Ia. 

Motion pictures and filmstrips can help 
to give elementary and high school stu- 
dents a fair command of the primary 
facts which are emphasized in the voca- 
tional departments of the school. The 
series of films “Your Life Work” was 
made after much research on each voca- 
tion, by Mr. A. P. Twogood of Iowa 
State College. Business men in each 
field are also approached for criticisms 
and advice before production is started. 

But, each film is not complete in itself 
as a source of information. Reading, 
interviewing and repeated showings are 
necessary. 

BOOK REVIEW 

Educational Motion Pictures and Lib- 
raries—Gerald D. McDonald—Ameri- 
can Library Association, Chicago, III. 
183 pp. 1942 $2.75. 

This fine volume-is the summary of a 
study made by a Joint Committee on 
Educational Films and Libraries, under 
a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
The Audio-Visual Committee of the 
American Library Association, with the 
collaboration of Charles Hoban, Jr., 
Donald Slesinger, J. C. Wardlaw, each 
representing a film group. Miss Mary 
U. Rothrock was chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

It is needless to present in this review 
a detailed report on the content of the 
book, because Educational Motion Pictures 
and Libraries is a must for your reading 
list. The ideas are carefully-thought- 
through, and are based on experience. 
With the thoroughness and specificity of 
a librarian, Mr. McDonald has expressed 
the reasons why libraries should concern 
themselves with (a) showing films (as 
part of their adult education program), 
and (b) with distributing educational films 
to schools (as part of their public serv- 
ice). The library, it is pointed out, is 
a community agency which is a recog- 
nized center of education. It should be- 
come an information center for film 
sources in the various curriculum areas. 
Where needed, it could organize a serv- 
ice for borrowing and loaning films and 
projectors for its users. Above all, it 
should seek to supplement the services 
provided by other agencies along the 
lines that would best promote effective 
use. 

The book describes the role of the 
library as follows: the educational re- 
sponsibility of the library; the status of 
the educational film; films and the public 
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library; films in adult education; films in 
the school library; films in the college and 
university library; films as_ historical 
records ; training for library film service. 
Appended are excellent materials on the 
organization of a library and sources of 
information. 
the book are outstanding. You cannot 
afford to miss reading it. 


The style and format o 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Victor Directory of 16mm _ Film 
Sources—Revised Eighth Edition—148 
pp- 1942. Published by Victor Ani- 
matograph Corp., Davenport, 
50 cents. 


lowa. 


This is a valuable directory of sources 
for 16mm sound and silent subjects 
classified into three groups: Group A- 
Institutional, Organization and Govern- 
mental Sources: Educational and Reli- 
gious Institutions, National and Local 
Associations; Group B—Industrial and 
Commercial sources; Group C—National 
and Regional Distributors regularly en- 
gaged in the business of renting or sell- 
ing films. These sources are arranged 
alphabetically and numerically identified 
under each group. 

Of great convenience to the user is an 
index of subject-groups, which indicates 
by numbers the sources handling films 
on particular topics. A tabular style of 
make-up quickly shows the type of films 
distributed by any given source, territorial 
extent of distribution, and whether films 
are for sale, rent, or loaned free. 

An informative feature is the collection 
of statements by directors of Visual In 
struction Bureaus summarizing briefly the 
film services offered by their university, 
college, or educational institution. Help 
ful and interesting, too, are the articles 
in the editorial section dealing with such 
timely subjects as: “The Microphone and 
Phonograph Record Player,” “A Recom- 
mended Classroom Procedure for Using 
Films Specifically for In- 
struction,” “Reasons Why This Is the 
Time to Begin a Well Defined Audio 
Visual Program,” “The Sound Motion 
Picture—An_ International Educational 
Instrument,” “Non-Theatrical Motion 
Picture Industry,” “Making Your Own 
Movies,” and others covering the sound 
motion picture in the home, in business, 
and in religious work. 


Produced 


Education and National Defense Series 
—Pamphlets prepared by a U. S. Office 
of Education committee, headed by 
Assistant U. S. Commisisoner of Edu- 
cation Sess Goodykoontz. 15 cents 
each. Available from Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
This series, which will ultimately in- 

clude twenty pamphlets, is designed to 

help education meet defense problems. 

Titles of the first six are: “What the 

Schools Can Do” (Pamphlet No. 4); 

“Home Nursing Courses in High 

Schools” (No. 9); “Hemisphere Soli- 

darity” (No. 13) “Education under Dicta- 

torships and in Democracy (No. 15); 

“How Librarians May Serve “(No. 17) ; 

Camp” 


“Democracy in the Summer 


(No. 23.). 
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LEP 


T 
he Kremlin—symbol of both 
the old and the modern Russia 





An authoritative Motion Picture Survey 
in 3 reels—Filmed by JULIEN BRYAN, 
Noted American Explorer and Lecturer 


REEL I—MOSCOW—Life in the capital of the U.S.S.R.—street 
scenes and public buildings; traffic and the famous subway; hous- 
ing projects; trade in Moscow's retail shops, department stores, 
and public markets; the clothing industry. 1 reel—$24. 


REEL II—LENINGRAD AND INDUSTRY—The principal streets, and 
public buildings; churches; a mosque. Activities in a newspaper 
office; a modern bakery; Dnieprostroi Dam; modern industry — 
road building —Baku oil fields. 1 reel—$24. 


REEL IlI—DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURE—Life of the independ- 
ent farmer: collective effort on farms conducted without modern 
equipment; state farms, agricultural schools; operating features 
of the modern mechanized collective farm. 1 reel—$24. 











4 Write Eastman 
I eaching Films 


stm Kodak Company, 
Division, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Most Unusual Subject! 


The CLOTH 
of KINGS 


Read this review that appeared 
in Educational Screen when if 
was first shown in America’s 
best theatres. 


f 

Tre CLOTH OF KINGS' is an inform- 
ative and effective travelogue showing the 
weaving of Irish linen. It received the 
Merit Award from Associated Publications 
for the outstanding short subject of the 
- week. We quote a review of it from the 
‘Film Daily’: ‘During the process, the peas- 
ants gather and prepare the flax in their 
primitive way, for the weaving machines. 
But in the factory ancient methods give 
way to ihe new and the fibers are pro- 
cessed by modern technique. [rue Irish 
colleens are among the factory workers, 
and their deft fingers create the designs 
and trace the delicate embroidery that 
completes the job. During the early scenes 
the cameraman captures some picturesque 
views of the Irish countryside which recall 
painted landscapes. The subject has an 
absorbing interest throughout, its inci- 
dental educational value detracting not at 
all from its entertainment qualities.’ " 


Whether you seek 
EDUCATION or ENTERTAINMENT 
you will find that 
the VISUAL way is the BEST way! 


For Further Information 
Write to 


NON-THEATRICAL DEPARTMENT 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
CiRcle 7-7100 
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Experimental Research 
in Audio-Visual Education 


By DAVID GOODMAN 
New York University, New York City. 


Title of Thesis: THE PRESENT STATUS OF VISUAL 
EDUCATION IN TEXAS. 

Thesis completed 1940 for the degree of Master of Arts, 
The University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Investigator: JACK WappINGTON MEARS 


Purpose of Study 

1. To present a treatment designed to reveal the main 
characteristics of the national movement in visual education, 
since visual education in Texas is littke more than an ex 
tension of a broader movement underway throughout the na 
tion. 

2. To reveal the general trend of visual education in Texas 
Procedure 

1. Through a treatment of the available literature an at- 
tempt was made to show how the work accomplished by 
agencies throughout the nation is being extended to Texas 

2. Questionnaires, patterned largely after the questionnaires 
used in the national survey conducted by the United States 
Office of Education, were sent to superintendents and directors 
of visual education in various sections of the state. Question- 
naires were returned from ninety-six school executives which 
included a cross-section of the state. The general purpose of 
the questionnaire was to take stock of the types of equipment 
of visual aids found in Texas schools, the subjects in which 
these aids are being employed, the extent to which they ar: 
being employed, and some of the problems which arise in using 
them. 


Conclusions 

1. Only 3.2 per cent of the schools investigated have official 
directors of visual instruction. The superintendent or principal 
usually serves in this capacity. 

2. In general, only the larger schools or school systems have 
visual instruction programs in operation. 

3. The larger schools have all of their buildings wired witl 
electricity. The smaller schools often have only a part of theit 
buildings wired with electricity. 

4. Studied as a whole, the data reveals that few, if any, of 
the schools in Texas have a sufficient amount of visual aids 
equipment to maintain an effective visual instruction program 

5. Very few of the schools have their equipment centrally 
located so as to give all of the schools in the system adequate 
service. 


6. The survey shows that few of the schools in Texas hav 


adequate access to motion picture films. 

7. The amount of equipment on hand in the schools suggests 
that most of them are inadequately equipped with projectors 
for lantern slides and film strips. This fact implies that th 
newer types of equipment are not being used extensively 

8. The survey shows that the motion pictures are being used 
by some of the schools in reading, social studies, and science, 
but they are being used very little in arithmetic, writing, mathe 
matics, and the vocational subjects. 

9. Answers to the questions show that teachers, as a rule, 
do not make proper use of the motion picture. In general, 
they fail to provide follow-up procedures designed to make the 
film a real educational experience. 

10. The most serious problem confronting administrators 
of visual instruction is that of securing funds for its support 
Other serious problems are involved in securing teachers 
who are trained in visual instruction and in arranging for an 
adequate supply of teaching materials suited to their purposes 

11. Most of the administrators have indicated that they ar 
not receiving adequate service from bureaus and _ libraries 
proposing to distribute visual instruction materials to the 
schools. The administrators, in general, have indicated their 
programs of instruction could be more effective, if a more 
adequate amount of teaching materials were made easily 
available. 

12. School executives have indicated that in-service train 
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ing can best be effective by means of conferences with smal 
groups of teachers in their schools. 


Recommendations For Improving Visual Education In Texas 


1. Extending the Influence of Activities Organizatior1 


in Texas. 
a. Department of Visual Instruction f othe NE. 
Since this department has been giving impetus to the 


national movement, it appears that its influer 
should be felt more forcefully in this state 


b. Visual Instruction Section of the Texas State Tea 
Association. If a greater number f educator 
Texas would take an interest in this organizatio1 
support it, and encourage its work, ‘it could be n 
to render a real service to the teachers of this state 

¢ Visual Education Conferences. Certainly, these cot 
ferences (some have already been held) can do mu 
toward promoting visual education, making scho 
executives and teachers aware of its alues, and 
throwing light on a large variety of administrati 
and teaching problems 

d. State Department of Education. The State Dey 
ment has contributed much to the isual educat 
movement since 1938 It appears, however, tl 
educators in Texas would do well to encourage tl 


1 


members of the State Department of Education 
their efforts to sponsor visual t 
the state 
2. The Work of Two Divisions of State Government rl 
State Health Department and the Public Safety Department 


are producing a number of motion pictures and other type 
of visual aids for the purpose of informing the public of t 
services they are rendering the state and for the purpose of 
structing the school children in regard to health and _ saf 
measures. It appears that education should either invite tl 
state agencies to assist them in carrying on their own he 


and safety programs or try to make arrangements for us« 
materials. 
3. Service Bureaus for Visual Instruction \lthough ther 


are several of these bureaus now in operation, the trend 
Texas toward establishing regional and | | film librari 
should continue. 

4. Financing Visual Instruction Programs 


} a. Cooperative Buying. It appears that groups of school 
might profitably support a regional bureau he ist 
Texas Bureau is an excellent example of collective 
buying. 
b. Special Taxation. Special taxatior such as in the 
state of Ohio) might be used to finance such a 
gram. 
c. Other Sources of Revenue. Some scl Is are attempt 
) ing to operate and maintain a visual instruction 
gram by assistance of local agencies 
5. The Production of Visual Aids in Texas 
a. School-made Visual Aids. It is possible for individual 
and groups in every school in the state to produ 
materials needed for instruction. Many of the les 
expensive aids can be made in the schools, and individ 


uals in the schools should be encouraged to do so 
b. Commercial Concerns. Commercial concerns should 


be encouraged to produce materials especially adapt 


j 
able to the schools f Texas 

c. Production in Colleges and Universities The pos 

sibilities of production of visual materials in the col 

leges and universities are being demonstrated on rather 

an extensive scale at several state universities through 


1 


out the nation. The University of Texas might wel 
have the same facilities where educators from all parts 
of the state could go to have special types of work 
done. 
6. Administrative and Teaching Practices 
a. Administration. It is the opinion of most educators 
who have studied the problem that the most effective 
administration of a visual aids program is through 
director of visual instruction More directors of 
visual instruction should be employed in the schools 
of Texas. 
b. Teaching. Teachers in the schools of Texas should 
be encouraged to take courses in visual instruction 
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* MILITARY 
* INDUSTRY 
* EDUCATION 


Maximum Training 
in Minimum Time 


In the tremendous task of training 
millions of Fighting Men and many 
millions in our factories, schools, etc., 
thousands of films and Victor |6mm 
Sound Motion Picture Projectors have 
proved that they are indispensable to 
National Defense. 

“KEEP THEM WORKING" In all branches of the 
U. S. Government War and Civilian Service, Victor 
Animatophones are performing at “Top - Speed - For - 
Victory." The largest trained personnel in the industry 

is constantly on the alert to give service and counsel 
so that “Training for Victory” for the smallest gathering 
and for the very largest gathering, either indoors or out- 
doors, can continue without interruption. The Victor Animato- 
phone, with its superior sound and picture 
clarit’, and Victor Service, are at your disposal. 


t 


eb 


aan 











Write for catalog or any 
needed information. 


\EWO 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
Dept. D-1, Davenport, lowa 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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SCHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURES 


A University Thesis in 16 mm. 
(Reported by Goprrey ELLiotT) 


Bruce Fleshman, principal of the high school at 
McComas, West Virginia, holds the rather unique dis- 
tinction of having won his Master of Arts degree on 
the basis of a thesis submitted in the form of a 16 mm. 
motion picture. The film is titled How To Cross A 
Street, and is a 400-foot silent subject in 16 mm. 
reversal monochrome. A brief but complete document 
accompanying the film describes the production of the 
film. 

With the help of his faculty adviser, Dr. H. B. Allen, 
director of the audio-visual aids service of the West 
Virginia University, Fleshman completed his film and 
presented it to the graduate school of that university 
during August 1941 at which time it was approved for 
degree purposes. His thesis is the first ever to be pre- 
sented in such form at West Virginia University ; it is 
one of a very few ever to presented in any other uni- 
versity for graduate credit. 

How To Cross A Street is not an experimental study 
in any sense of the word; it is a study in technique. 
Fleshman’s purpose in submitting a thesis in this un- 
usual fashion was to illustrate and document the pro- 
duction of a desirable type of public relations film. For 
a producing group Mr. Fleshman turned to the Con- 
cord Training School at Athens, West Virginia, where 
he obtained the cooperation of Acting-Principal Dorsey 
Martin and the students enrolled in the third and fourth 
grades of the summer school session. 

To produce a film that would effectively portray 
some phase of the school’s program, as a public rela- 
tions film must do, Fleshman first studied the work 


4 4 
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Bruce Fleshman shoots, an .interior scene for his film on 
safety education, “How to Cross a Street.” 
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By HARDY R. FINCH 


Head of the English Department 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 





With a question box on the making of 
school film productions, conducted by 


GODFREY ELLIOTT, Oakvale, W. Va. 
Readers are invited to submit questions. 











being carried on in the school. After careful observa- 
tion and conference, he and the local faculty decided 
to develop the film in a unit of safety education being 
carried on by third and fourth grade classes. 

Two principles guided its development: (1) the film 
had to be defined in terms of some phase or area of 
the local school’s work that would permit the com- 
munity audiences to understand better what the school 
was trying to accomplish in its classrooms, and (2) in 
order to justify the use of school time in producing the 
film it had to be developed as an educational project 
for the pupils who participated. With these principles 
in mind, the production project was placed before the 
pupils who were asked to outline a film story that would 
show their parents at least some of the things they 
hoped to accomplish through their study of the safety 
education unit. 

How To Cross A Street is outlined as a film record 
of how this group of pupils recognized a safety problem 
and the way in which they tried to solve it. The film 
opens on the morning news period in one of the classes. 
One youngster reports having seen a _ near-accident 
when two boys ran into the street from between two 
parked cars. As a part of their safety unit the class 
decides to look for other examples of bad pedestrian 
habits, and several days later they report their observa- 
tions. 

The class selects three bad habits for further study: 
the one previously reported, a girl crossing the street 
in the middle of the block without looking, and a man 
walking across the street at a very acute angle. Flash 
backs show each of the practices. 

Committees are formed to study these bad habits so 
that they can demonstrate the correct solutions before 
the class. The demonstrations are performed on the 
street near the school. Each of the three bad pedestrian 
practices is now demonstrated as it is done in the most 
correct manner: (1) a girl walks to the rear of the 
line of parked cars and crosses where she can see on 
coming traffic plainly, (2) another student crosses the 
street in the middle of the block but watches both 
traffic lanes carefully for approaching cars, and (3) 
two boys start across the street simultaneously, one 
walking straight across and the other at an acute angle. 
The picture plainly shows that the first boy is safely 
across the street in the shortest time. 

The class*returns to the schoolroom where they sum- 
marize their discussion on these pedestrian habits. The 
film closes with the question, “What other pedestrian 
habits should we study ?”. 
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SLIDES General Science...................... ll rolls 
Principles of Physics................ 7 rolls 
35 mm. Principles of Chemistry........ .. 8 rolls 


F EL M_ Fundamentals of Biology........ 8 rolls 


Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 


VISUAL SCIENCES, 52; Suffern, New York 











The written document which accompanied Bruc: 
Fleshman’s film is a brief but concise 50 i explana 
tion of the techniques and principles involved in_ the 
It is divided into three main 


production of his film. 


sections: 


(1) Planning the Film—in this section the author 
gives a detailed step-by-step description of how the 


theme or central idea was selected for the film, how the 


cooperating pupil group was selected, and how the 


producer, instructors, and class joined efforts to out 
line the scenario.. It also discusses the technical con 
struction of the scenario, showing how the first syn- 


opsis was finally broken down into a shooting script 


(2) Filming—a description of the equipment used, 


details concerning special problems in technique en 
countered in shooting the film, and similar details. 


(3) Editing and Titling—a description of the tech 


nique used in editing the film, and an explanation ox 
t 


how the wording of the titles was arrived at. 
In addition to these major sections, the written re 


port includes an explanation of the way in which the 


film came to be produced, as well 
ways in which it can be used in the local community 
to the best advantage. Also included is the shooting 


script used producing the film. 


Question Box on Production 


Important note for all camera users: 


Manufacturers of amateur film stock are beginning to feel the 
pinch of metals restriction, and are calling for the return of all 
100-foot spools on which the processing 
Instead of throwing these away as you 


laboratory re 
turns your film. 
used to do, return them to your camera store and help to 
insure a continued supply of movie film. 


1. Are any of the national amateur film contests open to 
school-made films? 

Yes, all of the annual competitions for 8mm and l6mm 
films welcome school-made films on an equal basis with other 
amateur entries. One of these, The Annual Amateur Home 
Movies Contest, created a special division in its 1941 com- 
petition for school-produced films. It is expected that this 
special class will continue as a part of the 1942 contest. 


2. What word allowance should be used in writing a nar- 
rator’s script for a sound film? 

Most of the studios recommend a_ word 
approximately 144 words per minute of screen time, or 4 
words per foot, -for 16mm. film projected at sound speed 
(24 frames). This figure, quite naturally, will vary accord 
ing to the type of film you are producing and the type of 
narration that will accompany it. The figure should be 


iullowance of 


regarded only as a starting point from which to make 
revisions to suit your particular film. 


3. Why are all discussions of school production in terms 
of 16mm? Why can’t we use 8mm? 

The 8mm. camera has been used successfully by a number 
of schools in producing films, but only where the school 
definitely understands the limitations imposed by 8mm 
production. Briefly, the more important of those limita 
tions are: (1) There is less variety of film emulsions avail 


suggestions for 
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PATRIOTIC 


Film Programs 


A series of nine programs in 16 mm. sound, 
averaging 4 reels each. Rental $6.00 per pro- 
gram or $5.50 per program if series is booked. 





Here are some of the Programs: 
PROGRAM No. 1 


Our Declaration of Independence. 2 Reels 

Washington in Virginia 1 Reel 

Mt. Vernon | Reel 
PROGRAM No. 2 

Our Constitution 2 Reels 


Jefferson & Monroe 1 Reel Color 


PROGRAM No. 3 


Our Bill of Rights 
Territorial Expansion of U. S. 


PROGRAM No. 


Our National Government | 
American Way _......... | Reel 
! 
I 


2 Reels 
2 Reels 


Story of Our Flag 
Presidents of U. S. 





Streamlined Prices for 


MAJOR FEATURES 


Outstanding pictures are now available for rental 
at graduated rates commensurate with school 
requirements. 


SPOT CONTRACT 
ENROLLMENT RENTAL RENTAL 
Under 251 $12.50 $10.00 
= 251-500 15.00 12.50 
Over 500 17.50 15.00 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THESE SAVINGS! 











Send for Catalog of 2200 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects. 


Ube O Lyttrbea Yue. 


SE ee kd Sound FILM SILENT 
25 W. 45th St. Dept. E-3 New York 
































able in 8mm, and virtually no high-speed emulsions to 
compare with Super-XX or Triple-S Super Pan in 16mm; (2) 
The final product is not satisfactory for projection before 
audiences larger than 50-75 persons; (3) It is not yet 
possible to add a sound track to 8mm. Only when these 
limitations are known and appreciated should a school ever 
attempt production in 8mm. 


4. Please give us some suggestions about starting work 
On our first public relations film. 

lo the school starting out to produce its first public 
relations film, I say, in all sincerity: “Look around you and 
see what others are doing.” Too many persons think they 
have discovered something new in their first film on “A 
Day In Podunk Schools”. It is impossible for the inexperi- 
enced school to do too much investigating and planning 
before spending money on production. Borrow a_ few 
films from schools more experienced in production; study 
them for the applications they provide to your own situation. 
Plan a film that will limit itself to one area or one phase 
of the school program, then treat that intelligently. Plan 
a film that has a definite and worthwhile purpose. Good 
competent advice on the technical aspects of production cam 
be found in book and magazine references. 
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NEW FILMS OF THE MONTH 
As They Look to A Teacher Committee 


Conducted by L. C. LARSON 


Instructor in School of Education 
Consultant in Audio-Visual Aids 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


First Aid: Wounds and Fractures (Erpi) 11 minutes, 
16mm, sound. Sale price $50. Apply to producer for rental 
sources. Teacher’s guide furnished. 

This film focuses attention on the need for first aid knowledge 
and describes proper procedures in caring for an injured 
person from time of injury until medical help can be secured. 

Film opens as a man is struck by an automobile. A crowd 
quickly gathers and a trained first-aider is immediately at 
hand. He keeps crowd back, questions victim concerning 
injury, keeps him warm, examines victim for further in- 
juries, sends inforrnation to hospital, and treats and band- 
ages leg wounds. 

Difference between venous and arterial bleeding is illus- 
trated by animated diagrams, and general method to be 
used in stopping both types of bleeding is given. Diagrams 
and photographs indicate six pressure points upon which 
pressure must be applied to stop arterial bleeding of various 
parts of the body. A tourniquet is made and demonstrated. 
The patient is given a mild stimulant and is examined for 
broken bones. Animated diagram illustrates severe break 
in leg. Temporary leg, arm, wrist and rib splints are 
applied. The film closes with a rapid review of the first 
aid methods used at the time of the accident. 

COMMITTEE APPRAISAL: An excellent film for teaching the 
basic principles of first aid in cases involving wounds and frac- 
tures and to prepare students and adults to meet accident 
emergencies. It is a pertinent subject and should be widely 
used in regular courses and for defense classes in first aid and 
nursing. The committee questioned the representativeness of 
the placidity shown by the patient in the film. 


The Electrician (Vocational Guidance Films, Inc.) 11 
minutes, black and white, 16mm. sound. Sale price $50. 

This film shows and describes in comprehensive rather than 
detailed fashion the work of the electrician in three major 
fields—-power and lighting, communication, and transportation. 

While the commentator explains the need for highly trained 
workers in the various specialties represented, the electrical 
distribution system is traced back from home wiring to the 
huge turbo-generators of the powerhouse. Electricians are 
shown repairing and rebuilding generators and motors, repair- 
ing household electrical appliances, and servicing an electric 
sign mechanism. 

How specialized electricians install and maintain telephone, 
telegraph, and radio lines and equipment is explained while 
telephone line crews string cross-country wires and _ repair 
a cable break across a swollen stream, repairmen service a 
busy telephone switchboard and a teleprinter machine, and an 
operator checks the controls of a powerful radio station. 





This monthly page of reviews is conducted for the 
benefit of educational film producers and users alike. The 
comments and criticisms of both are cordially invited. 

Producers wishing to have new films reviewed on 
this page should write L. C. Larson, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, giving details as to length, content, 
date on which the film was issued, basis of availability, 
prices, producer, and distributor. They will be informed 
of the first open date when the Teacher Committee will 
review the films. The only cost to producers for the 
service is the cost of transporting the prints to and 
from Bloomington. This Cost Must Be Borne By The 
Producers. 











Assisted by LLOYD F. EVANS 


Assistant in Audio-Visual Aids 
Extension Division 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


The need for trained electricians in transportation is out 
lined while electric street cars, trackless electric trolley busses, 
third-rail and overhead electric trains, and Diesel-electric units 
and passenger and freight trains are shown. Electricians are 
shown working in automotive and aviation ignition service 

Many special jobs are shown and described, including the 
work of the top-ranking graduate electrical engineer. Sug- 
gested sources of training are described while the interior of 
a trade school with students “learning by doing” is shown 


CoMMITrTEE APPRAISAL: A useful film for giving students 
an overview of the many types of jobs included under the 
general term of “electrician”. It will motivate students who 
are interested in a particular type of job to investigate the 
field in more detail. The film can be used in science and 


social studies classes to show the importance of electricity and 
electricians in an industrial society. Training and_ skills 
required and working conditions could have been more effec- 
tively demonstrated if the electrician’s job had been specifically 
shown in each field, rather than only the machinery which 
requires his services, as in the case of the high-line, the power 
house generators, and the radio sequence. 


The World We Want To Live In (National Conference of 
Christians and Jews) 17 minutes, 16mm. sound. Free on 
loan. Prints may be purchased from producer for $15.06. 

This subject shows development of religious intolerance 
under old world dictatorships and the existence of a startling 
amount of the same intolerance in the United States in spite 
of the efforts of influential persons and groups. 

Three children, a Catholic, a Protestant and a Jew, playing 
together in perfect amity on an American shore symbolize 
the democratic ideal of religious tolerance. On the opposite 
shore of the same ocean, groups are shown denying equal 
political, social and religious rights to a minority of the people 
Synagogues and churches are destroyed, trade unions sup 
pressed and gainful employment limited to preferred groups 

The film suggests that America, too, is not free from in- 
tolerance. Many pressure groups and organizations use 
economic, religious, social and political discrimination to further 
their own ends. Even small children are often intolerant of 
other children with backgrounds different from their own. 

Speakers sent out by the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews to teach the need for religious tolerance are shown 
in church pulpits and on public platforms. Thomas E. Dewey, 
former Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, Al Smith, Eddie 
Cantor, and Wendell Willkie appear in the film to emphasize 
that tolerance in all phases of life is absolutely necessary if 
American democracy is to continue. All stress the point that 
“Any weakening of the rights of any is a blow to the rights 
of all.” 

CoMMIITEE APPRAISAL: An excellent film for a study of 
social and political conditions that contribute to the develop- 
ment of racial and religious intolerance. It portrays in a 
dramatic fashion the loss of freedom under dictatorship. The 
film does not treat discrimination against negroes or persecu 
tion of political minorities. The potentialities of the medium 
were used to a better advantage in portraying effects of in- 
tolerance than in emphasizing the advantages of tolerance 
This use of the medium reinforces the negative approach in 
the treatment of the subject. 


Time To Spare (Audio-Visual Aids Service, Mercer 
County Schools) 18 minutes, black and white, 16mm. sound, 
sale price $75. Apply to producer for rental sources. Study 
manual furnished. 

This film shows some of the activities of the Flat Top 
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Pu Challenger Oy 


SCREEN 


LTHOUGH it can be set up in permanently. No screen can do 
15 seconds, the Challenger that. Dust accumulates on it. 





is not called “automatic.” (For no 
tripod screen is completely “self- 
moving’). But the Challenger is 


Over a period of years, any sur- 
face loses its original brightness. 
Remember this when you hear 





and has always been the first claims of life-time whiteness. 
choice of critical buyers who 
want simplicity and ease of 
operation. 


The Challenger is the result 
of Da-Lite’s 33 years of leader- 
ship in pioneering screen im- 
provements. There’s a Da-Lite 
model for every need. The 
ELECTROL Hanging Screen for 
auditoriums and large class- 
rooms is the only truly auto- 
matic non-theatrical screen. It 
is unrolled and rerolled by elec- 
trical control. 


The Challenger’s square tub- 
ing has been imitated; but its 
slotted construction w'th smoot - 
operating inner-locking device, 
that makes square tubing effi- 
cient, cannot be duplicated. This 
design is fully protected by Da- 
Lite patents. 


The Challenger’s Glass- Beaded Ask your supplier for genuine 
surface remains unchallenged Da-Lite Screens! There is no 
for brilliance and clarity of pic- substitute for Da-Lite features 
tures. This surface however, is or Da-Lite experience. Write 
not guaranteed to remain white for catalog! 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 3ES, 2711 No. Crawford Avenue 





THE CHALLENGER is the only screen 

that can be adjusted in height merely by 

releasing a spring-latch and raising the 

extension support. 1!2 sizes from 30” x 40” 

up, from $12.50 up (slightly higher on 
Pacific Coast.) 


Chicago, Illinois 
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School, Mercer County, West Virginia, a one-teacher school 
where progressive teaching methods and thoughtful time-bloc! 


A masterful library of 16mm Color Films 


“"LAND BIRDS OF THE EASTERN UNITED STATES"’»»»»»»»»» 


Downy Woodpecker , Northern Flicker « Prairie Horned Lark 
dav is divided into five major e Purple Martin « Barn Swallow . Tufted Titmouse . Black- 

ae ; capped Chickadee . White—-breasted Nuthatch . Eastern House 
planning skills period Wren ¢« Catbird . Brown Thrasher « Eastern Robin « Wood 
Thrush . Eastern Bluebird « Cedar Waxwing « Red-eyed Vireo 
« Black and White Warbler . Louisiana Water Thrush « Black- 
, throated Green Warbler « Magnolia Warbler « American Redstart 
e Yellow Warbler . Eastern Cowbird . Baltimore Oriole « English 
Sparrow . Eastern Song Sparrow . Eastern Cardinal « Eastern 
Field Sparrow « White-throated Sparrow . Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
« Eastern Chipping Sparrow . Eastern Goldfinch, 


1 


planning provide “time to spare” for enriched individual and 
group teaching. 

The time schedule for th 
time-blocks 
afternoon pupil-teacher planning ; work-conference period ; and 
free expression period. The pupils are organized 
ability groups 

The morning skills period is devoted to the teaching of 


morning pupil-teacher 


into two broac 
above and below fourth grade ability 
reading and arithmetic in primary and intermediate groups "KNOW YOUR BIRDS" »»»»»»»»»»»» »»>» >>» DDD» D>” DD 


individual pupil-teacher conferences and remedial procedures Robin « Bluebird . Wood Thrush « Titmouse 


_ . . Chickadee Nuthatch. 
The development otf a unit in geography in the afternoon . uthatc 
— _ = ’ . . Heider Kodachrome films are outstanding for authentic colors, superb 
work-conferenc« period shows the entire school participating ghting, and excellent close ups They hold the interest of child and 
ry 20 . akino ; -;) ' . cs ahilit ] , This tul like Renta are available from leading extension bureaus and 
with each group making cc ntt ibutions at it api evel Thi , ending services Sold by us in 100, 200, and 400 “oot 
unit includes a class excursion; integration of science and art reel For ful urticulars write 


ne preparation ot 


and crafts in the building of relief maps; 
scrap books and exhibit materials; and shows the 


HEIDENKAMP NATURE PICTURES 


538 GLEN ARDEN DRIVE PITTSBURGH, PA. 


culmination 

















of the unit in the delivery of committee and individual reports 
on the work and how it was done 
COMMITTEE APPRAISAL: This film can be used effectively 





in teachers’ meetings and institutes, university classes in edu 
cation and with parent-teacher groups. It shows how a skillful 


gs CIVILIAN DEFENSE TRAINING FILM 
“AIR RAID WARDEN" 


ade presentation of the warden’s role before and 
ut. 1 reel— 16mm sound—10 min. Rental $2.50—Sale $25, 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! Dept. “ES” 


BRANDON FILMS 1600 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 


teacher through the use of a variety of teaching materials and 
media can organize a program which will provide for individual 
differences even though pupils usually work in groups tur 1 black 

The showing of more pupil planning would have added to 
the effectiveness of the film. The technical quality which is 


not up to commercial standards should not unduly detract from 











the effectiveness of the film for teacher training purposes 
Addresses of Producers and Distributors 

Audio-Visual Aids Service, Mercer County Schools, Princ¢ 
ton, West Virginia 

Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 1841 Broadway, New York, 
New York. 





YOUR School Should See 
FIGHT FOR PEACE 


(WITH LATE NEWSREEL SHOTS) 


National Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourt!l 7 REELS $12.50 POSTPAID 

Avenue, New York. New York Follow World Crisis from World 
hee a ’ . Wear | Thru to World War 2 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc., Old Colony Building, Des 


MANSE FILM LIBRARY, CIN., 0. 


Moines, [ow a. 
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Bertram Willoughby says: 
Every 16mm Projector 


must be 


Mobilized 
For Victory 


Every school in the United States 








is invited to join 


IDEAL’S 


“Home Front 
Offensive’’ 


For full particulars of this organization of 
Patriotic 
pledged to use their projectors for Victory 








Projector Owners and_ Exhibitors 


and a free Catalog of 


Victory 16mm Programs 
write 


Bertram Willoughby 


28 E. Eighth Street, Chicago, Ill. 


or 


any office of 


| IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 
oO kkk kkk kkk & 
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Southwest Audio-Visual Conference 


The first annual Southwest Audio-Visual Conference, 
co-sponsored by the Louisiana State Department of 
Education and the General Extension Division of 
Louisiana State University is to be held April 3-4 at 
Shreveport. 
ference rather than a talking one, and should be of vital 


This is to be a practical, helpful, con 
interest to all teachers of the area. The program has 
been designed particularly to apply to actual classroom 
utilization of the teaching materials which will fit into 
already existing curriculum situations and teaching pat 
terns. 

Why hold a conference dedicated to the use of audio- 
visual aids at a time when education is undergoing the 
fires of war? The answer is given by the convention 
committee: “Now, if ever, we need to use every worth 
while technique to insure the economical fulfillment of 
the curriculum. Perceptual aids to learning are not 
‘gadgets’ and ‘devices’ in the long freight train of 
educational panaceas. When intelligently used by wide 
awake teachers, audio-visual aids clarify and vitalize the 
curriculum. Educational objectives can be reached in 
a shorter span of time when the learning process 1s 
stimulated and enriched by audio-visual assistance. The 
skillful and wise use of these materials requires in 
formed teachers aware of the possibilities inherent in 
their use.”’ 

This conference then will be devoted to the exchange 
of information between teachers and specialists. Among 
Herbert Walsh, Di- 
rector of the Emergency Training Program for Nation- 
al Defense; H. B. McCarty, Director of Station WHA, 
University of Wisconsin; Robert B. Hudson, Director, 


the out-of-state speakers are Dr. 


Rocky Mountain Radio Council; I. Keith Tyler, Di- 
rector of the [Evaluation of School Broadcast Project, 
S. Stephenson Smith, Educa 
tional Counsellor, American Society of Artists, Com 
posers and Publishers; Alice Evans Field, Association 
of Motion Picture 
America; A. L. 


search in Radio Education, University of Texas ; Major 


Ohio State University ; 


Producers and Distributors of 


Chapman, Director of Bureau of Re- 


Harold Kent, Radio Branch, Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions, War Department; and others. Supervisors and 
classroom teachers will be asked to participate in dis 
cussions. 

All sessions will be held in the Washington-Youree 
Hotel, Shreveport. 


Connecticut Visual Meeting 


The Connecticut Audio-Visual Education Associa- 
West Hartford with 
President Edward IF. Wheeler presiding over the pro- 


tion convened January 17 in 
gram. Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, State Commissioner of 
Education, addressed the group on “War and _ the 
Citizens of Tomorrow.” Other talks were: “Factors 
Hindering the Development of Audio-Visual Pro- 
grams,” by William H. Couch, and “Developing Demo- 
cratic Attitudes,” by Ralph Rochefort White. 
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Visual Aids for Defense Training Classes 


A timely mimeographed “Partial List of References” 
on Visual Aids for Vocational Training Classes for 
Defense Workers has been compiled by the U. S$ 
Office of Education. Supplements to this list will be 
issued as additional information is obtained on visual 
material that may be applicable in the national defense 
training program. 

The explanatory Foreword page states that “the 
purchase or rental of visual aids with defense training 
funds, for use in connection with defense training 
classes operated by public schools, is permissible only) 
when it can be shown that such materials are necessary 
as a part of the instruction for specific courses. Thi 
purchase of visual aids by a local defense training school 
must have prior approval of the State Director, Voca 
tional Training for Defense Workers.” 

The instructional material listed in the 44 pages in 
cludes motion pictures (sound and silent), slidefilms, 
filmstrips and charts, and is classified, for the con 
venience of the instructor, under the following topics: 
Aircraft, Automobile, Electrical, Foundry, Instructor 
and Foreman Training, Machine Shop, Plumbing, 
Radio, Safety, Sheet Metal, Shipbuilding, Welding, 
and Visual-Aid Sources. Data as to length and prices, 
and a brief description of the contents accompany each 
item. 

For further information write to Mr. L. S. Hawkins, 
Director, Vocational Training for Defense Workers, 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dale in Government Work 

Edgar Dale, on leave of absence from Ohio State 
University, has assumed new duties as advisor on 
educational film problems to Film Coordinator 
Lowell Mellett in Washington. He _ will consult 
with other government agencies and plan study 
materials for use in connection with the govern 


ment war program films. 
Material for Pan American Day 

In anticipation of Pan American Day, the Pan Amer 
ican Union of Washington, D. C. has prepared and is 
distributing lists of material which will be made avail 
able to schools, clubs, civic associations and other study 
groups. 
April 14th in all the American Republics. 

Probably never before in the history of this hemi 


Pan American Day is observed annually on 


sphere have understanding and the desire for knowledg: 
been so deep-rooted amongst all the people of the 
Americas. Not only has the official life of the Ameri 
can Republics become more closely allied and co 
operative, but the general public has also given its 
whole hearted support to the unification of the conti 
nent based upon the ideals of goodwill, freedom and 
mutual respect. 

Pan American Day—the Day of the Americas—is 
observed on April 14th of each year to commemorate 
the political, economic and spiritual unity of the 
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presents a 


MODERN PROJECTION SCREEN 
for EDUCATIONAL USE 









THE 
“INSTITUTIONAL” 
MODEL DS 
52” x 52” 
45” x 60” 
60” x 60” 
52” x 12” 


with these 
Exclusive 
Features 


@ AUTOMATIC CLUTCH 


operate, a child can use it. 

@ AUTO-LOCK . . eliminates set screws, spring plungers 
and other hand-operated locking devices. 

@ ANY HEIGHT ADJUSTMENT quickly and easily, from 
36” to 60” above the floor. 


@ EXTRA STRONG SQUARE TUBING on tripod, plus 


solid square extension support for maximum rigidity. 


so simple and easy to 


Distinctly superior to any previous screen in ease of opera- 
tion and portability. Engineered to achieve strength and 
rigidity with a minimum of weight. Stays rigidly alignea and 
always in focus over the entire picture area. Mechanically 
right, presenting a ripple-free surface without twist or 
wrinkle. Simple to set up anywhere. 


—And of course, the famous “RADIANT HY-FLECT" 
Screen Surface. Write for folder. 


RADIAN? MANUFACTURING CORP. 


1140-46 W. Superior St., Chicago, Illinois 


eo 
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DWllustrated Mayas of Literature 
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portant buildings, modes of transportaticn, etc. It is authentic and up-to-date. Size 
28 x 35 inches. $1.00 Postpaid. 


Make Your Own Hand-Made Slides From Sketches 


& ae 





Wee ee |O : , 
BST { {= ig! Map of English Literature 
¥IE wee ct Gig A Valuable Visual Aid for 
‘ge Me iee le Students — Teachers — Librarians 
a 3 ” he A Map showing birthplaces of English writers; a chronological list of English writers, 
un 9 ‘ : a list of English rulers, border sketches of writers, costumes of various periods im- 
Ki 








Map of American Literature 


An interesting, colorful map designed to meet the needs of every student of AMERI- 


ate t & 
re] 

















fz at mz \ : CAN LITERATURE. It contains titles and authors, geographically placed, with dates 
eW ax ee of writing or of publishing. Size of map 25 x 38 inches, colored, suitable for framing 
- F é és for the school, home, library and office. $1.00 Postpaid. 
. £. matt ’ 
A al® M. R. KLEIN, Author and Publisher 

. = = 3085 Lincoln Boulevard 
- a} 4 CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO. 
eral . ak 











he had not had much success but would keep on trying 


twenty-one Republics. The Day has been set aside We Ij DP page akc ag send” roe 
: ‘ - ; ‘ e like the idea of each record’s being a unit within 
for special observance because on that date in 1890 itself, but we also like the feeling of tie-up in the 10 
the First International Conference of American States, records of “We Build a Nature Trail.’ This feeling has 
meeting in Washington, adopted a resolution which been of assistance to us in our English composition. We 


work to have the sense of organization and sequence which 


resulted in the creation of the organization which is hages . zation 
we got in “We Build a Nature Trail” carry over into the 


known to-day as the Pan American Union. Another an @ aga iat Pt ally aca 
i : ‘ z ; : : booklets we make The humor was a stirring feature 
reason for the selection of April 14th as Pan American Even though all the records were given the same careful 
Day is the fact that practically all the schools of the consideration [ felt many times that records in this series 
continent are in session at that time. were played over to hear the “funny part” of the drama- 
. . . rs ization. O oO V , ) ‘ep our rests 
As on previous occasions the Pan American Union ; ta * a whole we did ays to keep ps ee 
. ° . . as high as we did since SO Many OT us never get amusemen 
this year has prepared special material to assist groups above the western picture shows and cowboy music 
which plan to observe Pan American Day. ‘This ma- AS) the secede iu the series. “Hee Coantes Chiideen 
terial is primarily directed toward use in the schools, Live,” were well liked. The pupils especially liked these 
where Pan American Day programs have become an hecause the characters in them lived in the country like 
established feature and an effective means to stimulate themscives. Almost everyone in the school is trying to 
tice indeosatin’ duatienin in the Acnevicas raise something for himself. Joe has one hall of corn 
s s d _ Some are raising calves or lambs. Even William who 


is always telling us about the city now plans to be a farmer. 
Radio's Offspring: The School Recording We listened again to the record, “Corn Belt Boy,” as 
(Concluded from page 96) vou suggested, and the pupils selected and listed the 
geographical facts they could obtain from the story. Then 


It is almost impossible in the space of a magazine ey : ‘ 
‘ 8 we noted the implied facts. We still have a feeling that 


article to give even an inkling of the variety of com- he record wilests an cpsortunity for presenting “local 

ments and suggestions which the teachers added freely color” and think that a different situation might help 

to questionnaires on which they were asked to report. Certainly the results of the experiment warrant the 

Following are examples: production of many more records of the type used. 
“We Build a Nature Trail” is the children’s favorite Flexible and in keeping with the methods of the crea 


series. They especially like the record, “On the Trail at 
Night.” They have lined a strawberry crate with wire 
and have it in the brook back of our schoolhouse. In it 
they have plants, tadpoles, snails, and fish. We have a and provide socialization. 
large glass bowl and are trying to make a_ balanced 


tive country school, they afford pleasure, arouse inter 


est, stimulate activities, help children learn to think, 





aquarium. This morning I took the children to visit the 
game protector. Words cannot tell you how much the 


children and I have enjoyed the records. Our eyes have WW A AY T E D 


been opened wide. . . . I feel the pleasure these little 

children in this rural district received is worth the use Information on Summer Courses 

of the records. I think they present a grand way of 

teaching. The children really remember more about th A list of 1942 summer courses in Visual and Audio- 

records than I do. Visual Instruction will appear in the April and 
I feel that there is much character training in the May issues of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 

records on Environment. ... It is difficult to know exactly Readers who know of such courses are earnestly 


how much is gained at the time of playing for many times 
the children make references to records weeks after they 
have been played. 

After hearing “That Hawk’s not Guilty” the pupils 
planned to educate the neighborhood on the subject of 


asked to send us the names of institutions offering 
them, together with such data as: Title of course, 
name of instructor, dates of summer session, 
credits, contents of course. 








hawks. . . . One boy reported recently that he felt that 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 
For Screen Projection 
USE RADIO MATS 


on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc. 


1819 Broadway. Dept. V, New York City 


Rapi0- -MAT 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 
50 RADIO-MATS $1.50 
White, Amber or Green. 
Accept no substitute. 
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A Method for Darkening Classrooms 


Helen Price 
Public Schools, Lewiston, Idaho 


N the Lewiston Public Schools much use is made of 
all types of projection equipment. Lack of funds 
buy materials to properly darken the 
rooms was found to greatly handicap tea 


fourteen class 
hers in theit 


use of visual aids. The solution worked out at the 


Webster School has been so economical and till so en 
tirely satisfactory from the teaching point of view, that 


it seems worthwhile to pass the plan on to others facing 
the same problem. 

Essentially the plan wor ked out provided for the put 
chase of eight opaque shades which were kept in the 
principal's office ; the installation of mountings for thes 
shades at the bottom of every window 
fourteen classrooms; the installation of a pulley at the 
top of each window with a cord for pulling up the cut 


tain from the bottom ; the training of a group of childret 


to carrv the shades to the room to be darke a and to 


quickly place the shades in position It was found 
that anv room of the fourteen could be darkened by this 
method within ten to fifteen minutes. 
was about fifty dollars. 

The number of opaque shades needed was determined 
by the number and sizes of the windows. Even though 


The total cost 


the windows vary in size, shades of two different widths 
were made to fit all of the windows by carefully install 


ing the shade mountings. The shades, r black, o1 
black and tan, mounted on a spring roller, were wid 
enough to extend sufficiently over the casing to prevent 


too much light from entering. 

Each window was permanently equipped with the 
Special n mou - ngs for using 
shades that raise instead lower may be obtained but 
were not too satisfactory. They held the shade tightly 
in the mounting but it was difficult for children to 
quickly slip the roller in and out of position. Regular 
shade mountings proved very successful by using a 
short copper wire in the one mounting, so as to prevent 
the shade from dropping out of the slot. It 
sary to use a level > install the shade n 
shade would not wind straight. 


two necessary mountings. 


was neces 
1ountings or the 

The lock pulley and cord were also permanent equip 
ment on each window. The pulley was placed at the 
center top of each casing. The cord, long enough to 
reach double from the bottom of the 
was run through the pulley. 
securely tied together. By 
screwhook that was used instead of a pull, the shade 
was easily raised and lowered. The location of the 
screw hook the shade was made accurate by using a 
plumb line from the pulley. 


» window to the top, 
The ends of the cord were 
hooking the er over a 


Reliable boys from the elementary grades were se 
lected to move all of the necessary projection equip 
ment from room to room and place the 
tion. 


shades in posi 














Gets All Film Value 


he Sound -on- Film 


PROJECTOR 


HOLMES 





The superb construction of Holmes Projectors is your assur- 
ance of sharp, clean-cut pictures, and the most natural, 
mellow-toned reproduction of music or speech. No technical 
skill is required to get satisfactory results from the Holmes 
machine, as any teacher or student can readily learn the few 
points necessary to operation. Easily adjusted to run either 
sound or silent pictures. 


Owing to U. S. Defense demands, it is not possible 
at present to make any definite promises on delivery. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
1813 Orchard Street CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of projectors for over 25 years. 


HOLMES AMPLIFIERS 
AND SPEAKERS 






































COMMONWEALTH 


Establishes | 
RENTAL LIBRARY 


Now—rent quality films you could only buy before! 
Top producers and stars biggest hits—both 
educational and entertaining. 


Recommended for school showings: 


* BLOCKADE— 


Walter Wanger’s stirring presentation of the events 
surrounding the birth of war-torn Fascist Spain. 
Action-packed drama . .. torn from the headlines. 
Of special interest to classes in history, current 
events, economics, Spanish, and dramatics. 


* FLYING DEUCES— 


Laurel & Hardy’s funniest comedy to date, Good, 
clean fun... the children will love. 


Write today to Dept. 27 for your FREE COPY of the 
NEW l6mm. Sound RENTAL LIBRARY CATALOG. | 























COMMONWEALTH PICTURES 


CORPORATION 
729 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. Cable Address, COMWELPIC 
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The Educational Screen 


Two scenes at 
left show fit- 
ting and fair- 
ing of floors 
and longitudi- 
nals into an 
innerbottom. 


Films for Training Shipyard Workers 


O speed the training of the army of 

novices required in the nation’s mush- 
rooming shipyards, the U. S. Office of 
Education has just released a series of 
ten sound films on shipbuilding. These 
films, which are being made available to 
schools and training centers through 
Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City, are the latest of a series of 
fifty training films produced under gov- 
ernment auspices and with the coopera- 
tion of private commercial organizations, 
to facilitate the training of war workers. 
Previous releases include 5 films on the 
Engine Lathe, 5 on the Milling Machine, 
3 on the Vertical Boring Mill, 4 on Pre 
ctsion Measurement, 3 on the Shaper and 
2 on the Radial Drill for the instruction 
of shop workers. 

Covering in detail shipbuilding skills 
from the preparing of the keel block to 
the fitting of deck plates, the new ten 
subjects have been planned to assist ex- 
perienced ship artisans in training in 
experienced workers in new and con 
stantly changing environments. 

According to A. F. Johnson, Coordina 
tor of Shipbuilding, U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission, the films should be invaluable in 
helping this country achieve its goal of 
8,000,000 tons of shipping this year and 
10,000,000 tons in 1943. Pointing out 
that five years ago there was very little 
shipbuilding in this country, Mr. John- 
son stated: 

“To show learners how the structure 
and equipment of a vessel are produced 
and assembled, without interference of 
related trades and in proper sequence, 
would be impracticable on the vessel it 
self. These learners would get in the 
way of productive workers. The proper 
kind of motion pictures with essential 
tasks enacted by skilled men and pre- 
sented in proper sequence, with supple- 
mentary animation and commentary, can 
be used repeatedly and most quickly to 
instruct beginners away from the job 
and with least delay in production 

“They rapidly convey the knowledge 
of assembly steps, nomenclature. part 
identification, markings, and supplemen- 
tary erection procedures, with equal 


Illustrations from top to bottom show: (1 and 2) Setting a web frame and trans- 
verse deck beam; (3 and 4) Laying off boundary and stiffener locations on a water- 
tight transverse bulkhead; (5 and 6) Laying off and fitting a center line stiffener for 
a transverse bulkhead. 


clearness to all learners and with the 
same opportunities for comprehension. 

“They also show skilled manipulation 
which young apprentices may imitate to 
their advantage No other process of 
visual training can so vividly portray 
the complete story of producing and 
erecting typical ship’s parts. Nor is it 
possible to put the student into so many 
related shop or field environments with 
little time loss. 

“The pictures serve an introductory, a 
review, and a corrective purpose. They 
permit, if necessary the breaking down 
ot complete shipbuilding trades into their 
component skills. This emergency policy 
may be necessary and justified as the 
shipbuilding pace accelerates.” 


The ten subjects covered in the series 
of shipbuilding films are 

1. Preparing and setting a keel block 
and bottom cradle. 
Innerbottom section: sub-assembly 
of a closed floor: sub assembly of 
a solid floor. 
Innerbottom section: setting up 
and fitting floor. 
Deck girder: sub-assembly. 
Side frame: sub-assembly of a 
web frame. 
Girders: setting a transverse web 
frame and a horn girder. 
Bulkhead: Laying off the bound- 
ary and stiffeners on a transverse 
watertight bulkhead. 
Bulkhead: Laying off and fitting 
a centerline stiffener. 
Bulkhead: Setting a transverse 
watertight bulkhead into hull. 

10. Deck plates: Regulating and set 

ting. 

The film program of the U. S. Office 
ot Education has been planned to fit the 
specific needs of the war industries pro- 
gram, and has the endorsement of both 
industry and labor. It is designed to 
train for specialized skills, and does not 
attempt to turn an unskilled worker into 
a full-fledged machinist in short order. 

In order to get the films reproduced 
and circulated at the lowest possible cost, 
a contract was awarded to Castle Films, 
Inc. This company is selling the sound- 
on-film reels at less than nine dollars 
a reel 
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a CS ORS: A 
Take Advantage of 
Industrial Training Films 

Released by 
U. S. Office of Education 


The U. S. Government has decided that na- 
tional defense requires wide-spread use of 
16mm, sound films for industrial training. The 
U. S. Office of Education has announced the 
completion of 50 sound films on all phases of 
machine shop work and ship building. 18 films 
are now ready for immediate release thru 
Castle Films, Inc. official distributors for the 
U. S. Office of Education, These sound films 
are available at reasonable cost. By taking 
advantage of these films, you can increase the 
effectiveness of your school’s participation in 
the national defense program. 

Ampro educational dealers are fully in- 
formed regarding this comprehensive sound film 
program. Contact your nearest Ampro dealer 
or write us fer free catalog describing each film. 


Here's Why Ampro Sound 
Projectors are Widely 


Used in Industrial 
and Educational Training 


af 





This illustration 
shows how simple it is 
to thread Ampro 
Sound Projectors. Cen- 





tralized control and 
other exclusive fea- 
tures make these pro- 
jectors as easy to oper- 
ate as a radio. Write 
for complete Ampro 


story. 







|. Simplified Threading. 


Film threads” straight through projector at 
only three points, (two sprockets and film gate). 


2. Triple Claw Movement. 


Affords Film Protection —The triple claw en- 
gages three sprocket holes simultaneously. 
film with two adjacent torn holes can be 
successfully used. 


3, Sound Loop Synchronizer. 


Permits perfect synchronization of picture 
and sound by the exact forming of sound 
cop. Can be set without stopping the show. 


THE AMPRO CORPORATION (ES442) 
2839 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me: Free catalog of Industrial Training films of U. S. Office 


of Education. Free catalog of Ampro |6mm silent, sound and convertible to 


PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT Jean 


Name 





2839 N. Western Ave. * Chicago, Illinois Address 
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Current ‘Film SVews 


@ Berr & Hower Comrany, 1801 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago, have made 
the following additions to their Filmo- 
sound library: 


Garden for Victory—2 reels in color 


and silent, 1 reel in black-and-white 
and sound. Produced in collaboration 
with the National Garden Bureau, it 





Caring for a “Victory” garden. 


shows every practical step in the plant- 
ing and care of a backyard vegetable 
garden. 

Making the Dead Appear to Live— 
1 reel, sound, color or black-and-white. 
Behind the scenes at the Field Museum 
of Natural History, Chicago, showing 
how animals and plants brought in by 
a field expedition are prepared for a 
habitat group. 

Yellowstone Wild Life—1 reel, sound, 
color or black-and-white. Alfred M. 
sailey of the Colorado Museum of Na- 
tural History points out the role of 
the national parks as wild life sanctu- 
aries. 

All of these subjects may be either 
purchased or rented. 

The Filmosound Library has acquired 
a number of films, available free with 
any rental film. When ordered alone, 
a $1 handling charge applied. Among 
such subjects are three films showing 
production at the Curtis Wright plant, 
entitled: 

“Curtis-Wright Answers Call for 

Mass Production”; “America—First in 
the Air”; “Build for Air Supremacy.” 
Each is 2 reels, sound. 
@ Nationa Association oF MANUFAC- 
TURERS, 14 W. 49th St., New York City, 
is distributing the following film with- 
out charge: 

Defense for America—1 reel, 16mm 
sound—the story of industry’s defense 
output. Through the cooperation of 
United States military authorities and 
the Association, Graham McNamee and 
cameramen have been permitted to go 
behind the scenes in American factories 
to show what is being achieved, on the 
industrial front, in our drive for Vic- 
tory. Combat cars, heavy guns, fight- 


other machines of 


ing aircraft and 


war are seen rolling off production 
lines. McNamee, acting as guide, ex- 
plains new machines and 
The film shows the quick change-over 
of America from peacetime output to 
an “all-out” wartime effort to assure 
the preservation of our liberties 

® Castui 


Plaza, New 


processes. 


Firms, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
York City, has released 
motion pictures of the surprise air and 
sea assault upon Pearl Harbor by Japa- 
nese forces December 7th. These 
graphic scenes, which had been with- 
held in the public interest, have just 
been made available by the U. S. Navy 
Department, and have been included 
by Castle in the same reel which pre- 
sents also the dramatic filming of the 
destruction of the S. S. “Normandie.” 
Bombing of Pearl Harbor; Burning 
of S. S. Normandie—title of this latest 
timely release—offers a single reel of 


ae ay . 
2 


oe oe see 


a 
a 





The S. S. Normandie on its side. 


continual action and scenes of tremend- 
ous significance. 

Russia Stops Hitler—the motion pic- 
ture record of magnificent 
counter assaults driving the Nazi in- 


Russia’s 


vaders back, is another valuable Castle 
offering, presenting battle movies never 
before seen. Soviet fighters are shown 
in furious bayonet charges against the 
enemy, and German divisions are shat- 
tered by blazing artillery. The mechan- 
ized phases of the Russo-Nazi struggle 
are seen as tanks and planes go into 
The biting winter and its effect 
upon ill-equipped Germans is portrayed 
as prisoners shiver in captivity. Stalin 
gathers Russia’s might in Red Square 


action. 


just before sending his armies into 
battle. 

These three films are available in 
lomm silent and sound, and 8mm silent, 
at the usual Castle prices. 

@ Fit 
rion, Office for 
ment, Washington, D. C 
following announcement: 

The New Spirit—Walt Disney's new 

Donald Duck short on the income tax 


Unir, Division or INFORMA 
Manage- 


makes the 


Emergency 


which was produced for the Treasury 


Department—is now available in 16mm 












The Educational Screen 


[PROTECT FILMS sith 
VA P.C).RATE 


; Paeat™ 
ASK YOUR DEALER OR PHOTOFINISHER | 


VAPORATECO..INC. BELL & HOWELL CO. 
130 West 46th St. 180! Larchmont, Chicage 
New York, N.Y. 716N. Labrea, Hollywood 








sound editions. The picture is in tech 


nicolor and runs for approximately 8 
minutes. It opens with Donald Duck 


in a military mood, wishing to do his 
part in his country’s war effort. The 
radio, which is the other main actor, 
tells him that his service is “Pay Your 
Income Tax,” and how important taxes 
are in the war effort. The picture then 
goes into a graphic presentation of the 
various munitions of war that income 
tax will buy, ending on a high note 
of inspired patriotism. 


@ Water O. GUTLouN, 
45th St., New York City, 
other addition to the series of 
Defense 
they are distributing: 

Spotting a Bomber—1 reel, silent o1 


The film contains many detailed 


Inc., 25 W. 
announce an 
16mn 
| 


Civilian Training films whi 


sound 
diagrams as well as dramatic, realisty 
scenes that will be of great aid to ai 
wardens and 


plane spotters, air raid 


others. The picture is not too technical 
for the average civilian and therefore can 
be shown to all audiences 

Making a Hand Puppet — demon 
strated by Harry Zarchy, is the latest 
release in the Gutlohn series of Arts 
and Crafts films. 
upon material taken from the popular 
book “Let's Make Something,” of which 
Mr. Zarchy is the author. The film is 
one reel silent. 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., are making 
available an outstanding group of major 


This subject is based 


features on a graduated fee basis com- 


mensurate with school’ enrollments 
Contract rental rates start from $10.00 
Complete information will be furnished 
upon request. 


WM American Rep Cross, 19 East 47th 
St.. New York City, has a new film on 
first aid, produced by William J. Ganz, 
should be training 
classes in first aid: 

Before the Doctor Comes—4 reels 
l6mm sound. Reel 1 demonstrates the 


which useful for 


control of bleeding and care of shock; 
reel 2, artificial respiration and care for 
burns; reel 3, leg fractures and how 
to apply splints; reel 4, arm fractures 
Orders should be 


he 


Purchase or rental. 
Harold 


American Red Cross 


addressed to Enlows at t 


M@ Bray Stuptos, Inc., 729 Seventh Ave., 
New York City, have produced a 16mm 
sound film for Switlik Parachute Co 


Trenton, N. J., 


upon payment of transportation charges 


which can be obtained 


only: 

Parachutes for Safety 
various uses of parachutes, how they 
are made, and tested for use. The film 
shows the correct method of packing a 
Switlik chute, and an Army and Nav; 


covering the 


chute; and how to properly service and 


maintain a parachute 














